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Why dont all margarines 
. melt in your mouth ? 


—_ .. why don’t they have 
a Nucoa flav Becau 
ham Oils to give t 

A *4 < body temper 
=| m of higher m 
~ / appealing t 
in the mout 


fresh rich {] 


Always one step ahead 
to bring you a better spread! 


, : 
Nucoa margarine has Ie 
with } ,T yr? firecte 
with important firsts 
vegetable oils... the 1 
. the first to raise vit 
per pound ... the fi: 
convenient Measure-! 
yellow margarine to be 


natures own vitamin A-r 


And Nucoa has other adv 
so smooth and easy to 
That's because it’s mad« 
First-rate cooking, first-1 

a. OFF, first-rate foods. That's why 
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f aici Collin. ‘ Says Patricia Collier, 


a 
t ‘ DOLE Home Economist: 
suggests a 
. “We have a movie hit for your 





classroom use —our new 16 mm. color 


Luncheon Les son : sound film — RAINBOW HARVEST 


| — which pictures the production of 
. s 
featuring , DOLE Fruit Cocktail from orchard, 
1 field, and vineyard to packing the 


Jellied ° luscious fruits. For bookings write: 
. Modern Talking Picture Service, 45 
e Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
Fruit Roll Salad - 
a 





° . 
. Here’s all it takes: To serve: 

° N can DOLE Fruit Cocktail Dip the can quickly in warm water, loosen 

A plain, unflavored gelatin edges of gelatin, turn out on crisp lettuce 


tensinnom ealt on platter. Cut in slices, then cut each slice 
” tablespoons lemon juice in halves. Serve on lettuce topped with 
mayonnaise or cottage cheese and a dash 





. ee ae of paprika. Makes 8 to 10 servings. 

. Here's how to do it: . Suggestion for luncheon: Pry 

e At bes ing of class period, open can of : "T Cocnray 
\OLE Fruit Cocktail; drain 4% cup of the Let class make the Jellied Roll Salad one <A" srave 

° heat-proof measuring cup. Add day; serve it next time the class meets, with 

7 envelope plain, unflavored gelatin to cream of tomato soup and cheese biscuits ° 

: = stand 2 minutes, then set cup prepared in class the day of the luncheon. ’ 

saucepan of boiling water and stir 1 to 

. nintagetbae eis st P.S. to the teacher: . 

. ty rest of Fruit Cocktail into a bowl To speed up this lesson on jellied salad to fit a 40 or . 

+ Save the can.) Add 4 teaspoon salt and 50 minute class period, spoon the above mixture into . 

” poons lemon juice (or 1 tablespoon 6 to 8 individual molds; set these in a shallow pan of x 

Stir in melted gelatin. Pour ice cubes and water. Chill in the refrigerator until firm 

° ( ( | in refrigerator 2 hours or approximately 15 minutes). Patricia Collier, DOLE a 

. ernight if more convenient. Home Economist, 215 Market St., San Francisco 6, Calif. ° 

. - 
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2 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons flour 







Combine lid 
small saucepan. 
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It’s thrifty to “cream” food 
with the Milk that Whips! 


YOU GET two cups of rich, whole milk from just one cup of 
Carnation Evaporated Milk! 













THAT’S BECAUSE Carnation is concentrated to more than double 
richness. And when mixed 50-50 with water, Carnation is still 
richer than your staté standard for whole milk! So many Home 


Economics teachers use diluted Carnation for all milk pur- 
poses—both at home and in the classroom! 


FOR WHIPPING—and most recipes that usually call for expen- 
sive cream—leave Carnation undiluted. There’s cream in every 
drop! And millions of families prefer Carnation to cream even 
in coffee...yet it costs less than half as much. 


This Carnation Rec} 
Recipe 
% ae $ Pie a Quick Dessert! 


1 teaspoon salt 





1% cups we 
ter 
4 table 3e 
1y, Pent ©ornstarch a yolks, slightly beaten 
Rice ‘arnation Milk One rien vanilie 
Sauc ‘ ‘ aked pj 
and w t -epan; Sugar salt Pie shelj 
, a er in Slowly. , and cornstarch 











FREE—3 NEW Home Service Bulletins of special 
interest to Home Economists. Also, “Velvet Blend 


Book” of selected recipes. Carnation Company, 
Dept. B-100, Los Angeles 36, California. 
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Director, Armour Consumer Service 


Jane, in her second visit with Marie Gifford, sees six 
short films which Marie Gifford and her staff of home 
economists made in Hollywood. These films are help- 
ful to Jane in her home economics class . . . will be 
helpful to you in your classes, too. Here are six scenes 
taken from these films which may be ordered for 
classroom use. 


‘al, 


a 


“Can you carve ?” That's the problem before the 
class this morning. It’s easy to be an expert, whether you 
choose a plump turkey, a thick steak,a glazed ham, a 
spring leg of lamb or a rib roast of beef. The film includes 
essential equipment as well as closeups on carving tech- 
niques. A preview of this will rate the students an A 
on carving know-how! 
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“Your Frankfurter Favorites” is the first film. It features 
many easy-to-make meals, all starring Frankfurters. Here are 
favorites for the class to try: Frankfurter Toasties for buffet 
lunches — Barbecue style Franks for a hearty supper—Franks 
served with green cabbage wedges and mustard sauce—and a 
make-your-own-combination relish tray for that class picnic. 
All these recipes are in this easy-to-follow film lesson. 





“Spring Chicken The Year ‘Round” is a helpful film 
on one of America’s favorite foods. Let the students 
name their favorite chicken dinner—country style, fried, 
broiled, or in a casserole. You'll find them all in this film 
with helpful information on how to select from the great 
variety of fresh-iced or frozen packages, how to prepare 
each style, and a variety of new menu suggestions. 




















© 
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“Better Bacon”— or how to give your meals that come- 
and-get-it touch! This film shows how to select the bacon 
and how to fry, bake or broil it. For a delicious breakfast 
see it served with eggs or fruit and French toast. For a satis- 
fying luncheon, there’s a bacon rarebit, and for dinner, 
baked bacon with sweet potato and pineapple puffs. Yes, 
bacon for every meal. 









“Easy as Pie” —that's pastry- making the Marie Gifford 
way! This film will be a big help in turning the class into 
champion pie makers. The answer to flaky, tender, picture- 
pretty pies is all here, whether you choose a lattice top, 
double crust, tarts or turnovers. And the clearly shown 
5-minute pie crust recipe used for all the delicious pastries 
in this film is guaranteed beginner-proof. 
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tC 


“A B C’s of Beef Cookery” gives the students basic 
information on broiling, roasting, braising and stewing. It 
shows how to identify beef cuts, how to cook and serve beef 
looking its best —it’s the answer to turning out letter-per- 
fect steaks, full flavored pot roast and stews. There's a cut 
for every purse, all equally delicious if cooked the experts’ 
way, according to the cut. 


Each one of these six color films 
is a complete lesson in itself. 12-15 
minutes of basic information on 
cookery methods and attractive meal 
service. These films are perfect for 
showing in home economics classes 
and to all women’s groups. 


Use coupon in coupon section 
to arrange for free showing 
of Marie Gifford’s home 
economics films. 


ARMOUR 





CONSUMER SERVICE 
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Popular Reeorded Fabrie and 


Clothing Projects for Teens! 


Simply turn on the record player and the sewing 
lesson begins! Ten popular projects, all brought to 
you on records, provide your classes with interest- 
ing and stimulating sewing sessions. Each consists 
of a phonograph record (78 R.P. M.) of dramatized 


dialogue . . . a printed teaching plan for you... 


individual lesson sheets for your students. 


Projects devoted to the making of specific articles 
cover one or more basic sewing techniques... To help make your teaching easier, Celanese would 


such essentials as cutting, shirring, binding. The like to send you these recorded sewing projects. 


others deal with textiles and fabrics .. . their selec- They're sure to prove instructive, effective, helpful. 
tion and care. Just fill in the order blank below. 


E CORPORATION o F AM ERICA 


180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


CELANES 
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Celanese Corporation of America 


180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Date — 


Please send me the Celanese Recorded Fabric and Clothing projects checked below. 
(Indicated next to each project requested, is scheduled date of class use.) In return for their 
free availability, | agree to return the recordings in good condition within seven days after 


classroom use, prepay ing the return postage. 


(Allow 30 days for shipment) 


1. Cartwheel Skirt 


= Tie-on Blouse 


6. 


Luncheon Set 


7. Fabric and Clothing Care 


3. Textile Fibers 8. Ruffled Petticoat 
1. Good Grooming Cape— a 9. Synthetic Textiles 
10. Searves 


5. Fabric Selection 





NAME: 


SCHOOL 


2 


Required number of student instruction sheets needed for each 


- project 


___.ADDRESS 


Sl 


STATE = 














Equipped with Kelvinator's “Automatic Cook"’ Electric 
Range, a Masterpiece Refrigerator, and a 6-cubic foot 
Freezer, this unit kitchen in the Barrington, Illinois, High 
School Home Economics Department proves the tremen- 
dous appeal of modern teaching and learning facilities. 
Cabinets are by Morton. 








Soe how up-to-the minute 


can be with Kelvinator’s Special School Plan! 
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your laboratory 





Modern, up-to-the-minute electric appliances inspire 
added student interest . .. more practical class experi- 
ence .. . greater satisfaction for students and you! 
Assure your laboratory the newest and finest now by 
taking advantage of Kelvinator’s generous School 


Appliance Installation Plan. 


Under this plan your laboratory gets: 


1. Your selection of any model or models of 
Kelvinator Electric Ranges, Refrigerators, Freezers 
. . . incorporating latest advancements in design, 
features, and operating efficiency. 


2. Replacement of appliances with comparable 
models as new lines are introduced over a 5-year 
period. Assurance of up-to-the-minute facilities, 
duplicating modern home kitchens. 


ea a seas eecaeeeeaeerereaeeeaceeeaca eeecaeeecneea eae aaee ae iwLaLe a—e —e  e S 


KELVINATOR KITCHEN wasn-xervinator corpP., DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Pleose send me information about special low prices on Kelvinator appliances for school home 


economics departments. (in U.S.A. only.) 


NAME 


POSITION 


3. All this for one initial low investment—just about 
half usual retail price. No new purchase orders, 
no added freight or installation charge during 


the 5 years! 


Here is your opportunity to obtain for your labora- 
tory ... at specially low prices . . . the superb-quality 
Kelvinator appliances which have won the approval 
of homemakers throughout the world. Here is oppor- 
tunity for you and your students to know and enjoy 
the advanced design, practical convenience features, 
sound construction, dependable performance, and 
eficient operation embodied in every Kelvinator 


Electric Range, Refrigerator, and Freezer. 


For information about specific models and prices, 
see your Kelvinator Dealer or use the coupon on 


this page. 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


SCHOOL 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR 





STREET CITY 


ele) i420) 7 Nile), | 


ZONE 





COUNTY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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on bib-time habits 


Which is usually Baby's first spoon-fed food? 
Soup Cereal Custard 


At what age can Baby start to eat meat? 
2 mos. 1 yr. 2 yrs. 


How long should a high chair lunch hour last? 
5 min. 1 hour 20-30 min. 


Good questions for future mothers in your classes. The answers, 
plus lots of thought-provoking, modern material on infant- 
feeding can be found in the Teacher’s Manual and Student’s 


Leaflets prepared by qualified Home Economists at Gerber’s. 


To get these FREE classroom helps, just drop a card to Dept. 


2510-0, Fremont, Michigan. 


Babies are our business ...our only business ! 


erbers | 


BABY FOODS a 









































2 tab 


% teaspoon 
te teaspoon salt 
4 cup sugar 


use FULLY RIPE OR ALL- 


en all fic 


r, soda, salt and 
muffin 


Sift together flou 
d mix well. 


1 cup sifted flour 
soda or buttermilk 
2 tablespoon 


shortening oF oil 
2 cups thinly sliced bananas B 
AMaMO4. 


(3 to 4 bananas) 


YELLOW BANANAS 


oven (375 F 


J [ I aa 4 4 4 4 + 
) ( ( ( >] 617 


lespoons Sour milk 








s melted 


greased 
derate 
Makes 


yur. Turn into well- 
ns. Bake in mo 


pa 
.) 35 minutes. 


sugar. Add bran an 

Combine eg, milk, shortening 

and bananas. Add to dry ingredi- 6 large muffins. 
— 


ly enoughtodamp- 


ents, mixing OD 


—_—— 
ce 
ee me 
—_ = a ous 
oe 
eae 
mee 
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FREE + 70 reacuers 


Home Economi 
: “Sconomics Deps 
U nited Fruit oa 
ier 3, North River, N Ys N 
ae. 2.6.8. ¥. 


Yes, Iw 
» 4 want your TEAC 
HING KIT AB 
AS. 





Name 





Scho 
ol or Organization 








Washington News 








Photo by Ed Hunton, USDA Extension Service 


A United Nations flag like the one in this picture 


was presented to President Truman on September 7, 
1950 in the name of the women and girls all over 
the United States who will making 
United Nations Day, October 24. 

The women in the picture are pioneers in the flag- 
Jesse Hammerly, county home 


be flags for 


making enterprise. 
demonstration agent of Fairfax County, Virginia, 
who holds the flag, is demonstrating to representa- 
tives of Forestville Grange, 
club members, and 4-H Club members how the flag 
This scene will be repeated throughout 


home demonstration 
is made. 
the country, for the home demonstration agent in the 
county is to be the focal point for getting direc- 
tions for making the flag to the women and girls 
in her community. 

The plan for making United Nations flags is a 
home economics project, and the idea is spreading 
rapidly. The idea itself originated with Albert 
Johnson of the Grange, who is chairman of the 
steering committee for agriculture of the National 
Citizens’ Committee of United Nations Day. The 
AHEA’s representatives on this National Citizens’ 
Committee are its executive secretary, Mildred Hor- 
ton, and its field secretary, Frances Urban. 
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A group from the National Citizens’ Committee, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, 
the flag, which 
President 
to the 


headed by its chairman, Mrs. 
called at the White House with 
‘as presented by two 4-H Club girls. 
flag, referred 
“one hope to which we 


\ 


=> 


Truman, in accepting the 

United Nations as the 

can look for a peaceful world.” 
The 


goal is 


nationwide 
to at 


least. one flag in every 


ma ke 


rural and city com- 
munity and tosee that 
it is displayed beside 
our country’s flag on 
United Nations Day 
and at other times. 

At the AHEA head- 
quarters, two flags are 
being made by mem- 
bers of the headquar- 
ters staff. These flags 
will be sent to presi- 
dents of two of the 
three foreign associa- 
tions affiliated with 
AHEA, the Philip- 
Home 


nomics Association 
and the Greek Home 


pine Eco- 


Economics  Associa- 
tion. There is an- 
other flag which will go out in spirit if not in 
substance—to the Korean Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in South Koréa. At the AHEA’s Boston 


meeting, college girls of the Association’s college 
clubs department opened a meeting on international 
relations with a prayer for the home economics girls 
in Korea. This prayer will undoubtedly be re- 
peated many times as college girls sew on United 
Nations flags. It is hoped that each college home 
economics club will make a flag and present it to 
the president of the college for United Nations Day. 

From AHEA headquarters, 


economists to make flags have gone to the Associa- 


letters urging home 


tion’s affiliated college clubs, to the homemakers’ 
clubs, and to the state presidents. 

The UN flag has a deep blue background with 
a laurel wreath encircling a map of 
Kits 


white figures 
the world. A pattern is needed for the flag. 
are available at the price of 50 cents each from the 
National Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work, 
59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
For additional information, consult your county 
home demonstration agent. Be sure that your com- 
munity, school, and college fly both a United Na- 
tions flag and a United States flag on October 24. 
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We Can Improve Living Levels Through Use of 


OUR NATIONAL RESOURCES 


CHARLES 


Mr. Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture Since 
1948, gained experience for his present work 
through such positions as region tl director of 
the Farm Security Administration, De never, 
and as Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
A graduat of the University of Denver with 
an LL B. dearee, 
and late 
Office of the Solicitor of the USDA 


he practiced law in Denver 


became regional attorney for the 


UR national resources are responsibility 
of our democratic society, for democracy 
as a Way ol life concerns itself with the 
way national resources are used 

The foundation of our society is a belief in thi 
sacred dignity of the individual person, who is not 
merely a body but a soul deriving from God 
Human beings are born with the right to freedom, 
and that freedom includes opportunity to earn thi 
sort of living that is consistent with human 
dignity. 

Today these beliefs and our practical application 
of them are being tested in the struggle for the 
mind of man. The test involves living levels as 
well as forms of government. 

Many millions are being told that democracy is a 


failure and that their only hope is to turn their 


backs on it. Our ideals are being measured by per- 
formance, and the gaps between ideal and existing 
conditions are the fields where aggressive advocates 
of a competing system plow, plant, and cultivate 
the weeds of dissension. 

Thus, it is prudent for us not only to proclaim 


F. 
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BRANNAN 


the superiority of 
democracy and 
point out the fail- 
ures and evils of 
communism but to 
labo intensively 
toward making 
democracy work 
as efficiently in th 
interest of all the 
people Aas possihl 

It be hoove = us 


all to work toward 





those uses of na- USDA Phot 
tional resources Charles F. Brannan 
that will improve 
living I vels 
Professional home economists have a tremen- 


dously Important part in this task for at least 
three reesons. First, home economists have a nat- 
ural motivation for the task. The choice of this 
profession is in itself a dedication to the cause of 
better living. Second, home economists have spe- 
cial knowledge of living problems, and knowledge 
carries With it responsibility. Those who are in- 
formed cannot in conscience excuse themselves Irom 
responsibility for corrective action. Third, home 
economists have tools with which to work the 
tools of research, education, organization, and in- 
spiration. Home economists are respected as scien- 
tists and educators who have already made impor- 
tant contributions to human welfare and who will 
be listened to even more in the futur 


Now, let us look at the nature of our task. 
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Fortunately, we have the necessary resources 
with which to work. 

I am, of course, particularly concerned with agri- 
cultural resources, and I am confident on the basis 
of close study that agriculture has the capacity to 
contribute to an increasingly strong economy and 
increasingly better levels of living. Our task is to 
find the ways and means of using our resources 
wisely and in accordance with our democratic 
ideals. 

I believe the nation can agree on at least four 
guiding principles that will help us in deciding how 
our resources should be used. 


Guides for Use of Resources 


First, our economy can and must continue to 
grow. We have already accepted this principle 
officially through the Employment Act of 1946. 
President Truman has suggested that we can rea- 
sonably hope to achieve a national output of more 
than 300 billion dollars annually within five years. 
This would represent an increase in national income 
equivalent to an average of $1,000 per family in 
the nation. 

Second, all groups must benefit from whatever 
growth we make. Balanced growth is not only a 
democratic ideal but an economic necessity. The 
entire economy is weakened and our growth is 
hampered if any group is by-passed or exploited. 

Third, our progress is not likely to come auto- 
matically. We must work toward particular objec- 
tives. There are persons who prefer to wait for 
trouble instead of planning for progress. There are 
still persons who base their plans on the probability 
of depression rather than on the opportunity for 
growth and prosperity. 

Fourth, we must not only promote balanced 
growth but must also make special efforts to im- 
prove chronically depressed conditions wherever 
they exist, even in times of prosperity. In other 
words, we must concern ourselves not only with the 
general economy but with trouble spots. These 
trouble spots hold back the whole economy in good 
times, lead the way into bad times, and provide at 
all times the soil for the weeds of dissension. 

Let us now apply those guides to the problem of 
using agricultural resources for improving living 


levels. 


Economic Growth 


Agriculture is now producing for human use 
about 40 per cent more than in the immediate pre- 
war years. Except in periods of extremely adverse 
weather, the trend toward increased output is likely 
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to continue, and population growth is not likely to 
catch up with increased output. In other words, 
we are likely to continue having more food and 
fiber per capita than in the prewar years. 

It is noteworthy that our agricultural resources 
are being so used that they provide in total for 
adequate diets. Hazel K. Stiebeling has pointed 
out that “our 1949 food supply, if shared in acecord- 
ance with need and used with discrimination, could 
give everyone in this country a diet that would 
meet recommended dietary allowances.” 

During the war, while farmers were increasing 
their production by one third, farm population de- 
clined from 30 million to 25 million. This indicates 
not only the increased efficiency of agriculture but 
the fact that a growing economy must provide em- 
ployment outside agriculture for many farm people. 


Equity Among Groups 

Farm prices have dropped sharply since their 
postwar peak, while farmers are paying only a 
little less than peak prices for goods they must buy. 
The result is that net realized income from farming 
is running about 30 per cent less than in 1947. The 
per capita buying power of nonfarm people, on the 
other hand, is still at least as high as in 1947. 

Both domestic consumption and export outlets 
for our farm products are declining. Supplies of 
some products are accumulating rapidly. In 1946, 
food consumption per capita reached a peak at 119 
per cent of prewar but has since declined to about 
111 per cent. 

Such trends are dangerous to the whole economy. 
They lead toward unemployment and economic 
stagnation—away from our objectives of full em- 
ployment, economic growth, and wise use of our 
agricultural resources for improved levels of living. 


Working Toward Objectives 


As a nation, we cannot afford to waste our agri- 
cultural resources. Land must be used so as to 
avoid soil depletion. 

Conservation and land-use adjustments are 
among the economic and social necessities which 
are not achieved automatically. The outlook for 
continued high-level productivity of agriculture is 
based on the assumption that our resources will be 
wisely used. Obviously, the alternative to con- 
servation is slow national suicide. On the other 
hand, conservation means continued abundance 
that must be used. 

For conservation, as well as for better diets, we 
need to place more emphasis upon livestock pro- 


duction. Within very few years, we must shift 
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probably 50 million acres of land from crops which 
are no longer needed in such large amounts. Our 
farm programs, including price supports and pro- 
duction adjustment aids, must be adapted to these 
needs. 

Let us also remember that farmers cannot cut 
total production in order to protect prices, as other 
industries can, and that such cuts would be socially 
undesirable even if possible. These facts mean that 
better ways must be found to protect farm income 
and to make use of abundant farm production. 

Specifically, our price supports should encourage 
the production of products we need most and should 
permit all supplies—except for necessary reserves 
to flow through the markets to consumers. 

Nutrition education and improvements in mar- 
keting are needed to help maintain the flow and 
consumption of our agricultural abundance. 


Trouble Spots 


Group disparities of several sorts are evident in 


our economy. It is well known, for example, that 
farm people have far less income per capita than 
do nonfarm people. The level of living on farms 
is far lower than in cities, at least to the extent 
that it can be measured by tangible criteria such as 
births in hospitals, availability of doctors and den- 
tists, schooling, and home conveniences such as 
electricity, telephones, radios, and running water. 

Some of these conditions are being corrected. 
However, the disparity between farm and nonfarm 
income was corrected only slightly when farm in- 
come was highest. 

Our special efforts to assist low-income farm 
families to solve their problems need to be aggres- 
sively expanded. 

One of the most important aims of a democratic 
society is the opportunity for each person to enjoy 
a healthful diet. 

In recent years, increased consumption of milk, 
eggs, meat and poultry, fresh fruit and vegetables, 
in addition to the enrichment of bread and flour, 
has improved nutrition levels. 

An improved economic situation has made pos- 
sible increased food consumption by the low-income 
groups. The third of the families who had lowest 
incomes in 1948 bought about 30 per cent more 
meat, poultry, fish, and eggs than did the lowest 
third in 1942. They bought about 20 per cent more 
milk, tomatoes and citrus fruit, and green and yel- 
low vegetables. Upper income groups increased 
their food consumption less during the same period 
but were still far ahead in their consumption of sev- 
eral important foods, including milk, meat, and 
fresh fruit. 

Of course, adequate purchasing power does not 
insure that families will select foods that provide 
good nutrition. Home economists have an impor- 
tant task in educating people to take advantage of 
the findings of the science of nutrition, 

In conclusion, let me point out that we not only 
need to agree upon desirable ends but also upon the 
kinds of group action that are needed to supple- 
ment individual endeavors to meet those objectives. 
In a democracy, every citizen has the opportunity 
to help determine the policies of the whole society. 
Each of us has a responsibility to help make democ- 
racy a vital, dynamic system, with performance 
constantly approaching more closely those ideals 
that make democracy the best hope of all mankind. 


Experts Investigate Brucellosis 


Fourteen centers are being established throughout the world by the World 


Health Organization to aid in the fight against brucellosis. 
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HE American Home Economics Association’s 

committee on criteria for evaluating college 

programs in home economics set education 
for home and family living as the fundamental pur- 
pose of college home economics departments. This 
is in line with the expressed beliefs of most home 
economists today. The curriculums of many depart- 
ments have a core of subjects specifically planned 
to give a well-rounded education for home living 
and required of all home economics majors. Various 
departments offer a four-year curriculum designed 
to prepare for homemaking. Some call this curricu- 
lum family life education; others, general home 
economics or homemaking. All departments have 
courses in a variety of aspects of home economics 
open to non-majors. Some college departments are 
working with teachers in other fields in developing 
and offering courses directly concerned with educa- 
tion for marriage and homemaking. 

What, then, is the significance of this statement 
of the criteria committee? Is it anything more than 
a summarization of what is now common practice? 

To answer these questions, we must ask ourselves 

and we must answer honestly and objectively— 
three other questions: What does it really mean for 
a college home economics department to take as 
its primary purpose education for home and family 
living? What are we doing now? What changes, 
if any, shall we have to make in our present prac- 
tices? It is these three questions that will receive 
major attention in this article. The discussion will 
of necessity be general. It should, however, provide 
criteria that staff members may use in appraising 
their own situation. 

Home economics grew out of a concern for family 
well-being, and this concern has controlled its de- 
velopment throughout. No other field has such a 


heritage. Though supporting materials have been 


drawn from many fields, it has been the application 


of these materials to and their integration in solving 
problems of home and family living that have been 
of major interest to home economics. 


What Does This Aim Mean? 


What does it mean for a college department of 
home economics to take as its primary purpose 
education for home and family living? It means 
just what is said—that a department puts first the 
use of its resources, its talents, its experiences in 
promoting and providing a rich and well-rounded 
program of education for home and family living 
and that it does this for all students in varying 
degrees and through different means according to 
their needs and interests. 

President of 
asked recently, “What good are exceptional physi- 
cists, exceptional chemists, exceptional engineers, 


Eisenhower Columbia University 


exceptional anything else—unless they are excep- 
Americans?” And then he added, “Every 


man and woman who enters this university must 


tional 


leave it a better American, or we have failed in our 
main purpose.””! 

The education of exceptional Americans could 
well be the primary purpose of every college. Part 
of being an exceptional American is being an excep- 
tional member of a family and an exceptional home- 
maker. College students should set the pattern for 
a high level of living—not in electrical equipme: 


and mechanical gadgets nor in exotic foods and 
lavish furnishings but in ideals and attitudes, tech- 
niques and habits that lead to wholesome family 
life and a deep and active concern for the well-being 


Be- 
cause home and family life is the area of living 


of others both within and without the home. 


which concerns home economics most and because 
home economics is the area of education most con- 
cerned about home life education, it behooves home 
economists to work wholeheartedly to the end that 
each college plans for and provides students with 
the to 
family members and exceptional homemakers. 

Man does not know by instinct how to build a 
home or to live happily and satisfyingly in intimate 
Important factors 


education necessary become exceptional 


relationships with other people. 


me, April 17, 1950, p. 145 
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in determining the kind of home and home life he 
has are the kinds of experiences he has had in his 
own home and in the homes of other people, the 
books he has read, the movies he has seen. What 
these and other experiences have done to and for 
him is shown in the values he cherishes, the way 
he thinks about himself and others, and the way 
he acts in the many different relationships of life. 
That haphazard or chance education for home and 
family living is not enough seems quite widely ac- 
cepted today. It is also generally agreed that a 
readiness to learn, influenced largely by maturing 
and social experiencing in the case of home life edu- 
cation, has a great deal to do with the ease and 
effectiveness of learning. 

There is much that can and should be done to 
educate for home life at the elementary and high 
school levels. In most situations, this means more 
than is now being done and a different emphasis. 
It means also a program that reaches all students 
in terms of their interests and needs. Education 
will not do its full share in preparing for home life 
by waiting until the student goes to college, noi 
will it do its full share by ignoring these aspects 
of education at the college level. 

College yvoung people, both men and women, 
should be educated to see the making of a success- 
ful home and the rearing of children to be as chal- 
lenging an experience as any other profession. It 
should be first in their minds even though, in gen- 
eral, a man will give less of his time than a woman 
to the making of a home and the care and guidance 
of children. Successful homemaking need not be 
incompatible with a professional career for a 
woman, however, if she is able to keep her values 


straight. 


What Is Home Economics Doing Now? 


We come now to our second question: What is 
home economics doing now at the college level to 
educate for home and family living? Most college 
home economics departments budget the major 
portion of their resources of thought and time and 
money toward preparing their majors for professions 
in which the graduates can earn a living. Many 
of these departments have a core of courses in these 
curriculums designed to provide education for home 
and family living. These basic courses vary widely 
in number of credit hours and in the aspects of home 
economics with which they deal. A few require 
home management house residence of all majors; 
many do not. Even in colleges having an unusually 
broad and rich group of basic courses, students in 
certain highly specialized curriculums may be ex- 
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empted from some of these basic courses. A good 
many colleges do not have such a core of required 
courses. Even in these programs that are best from 
the standpoint of purpose and offerings, there has 
been little research to find out the needs of these 
students in present-day society or to appraise the 
success of the work now being given. There has also 
been too little thought given to building the offerings 
either in content or in the year offered for students 
registered as majors but who do not complete the 
four-year curriculum. In the light of these facts, 
it seems fair to say that most home economics de- 
partments in colleges have not taken the prepara- 
tion of exceptional family members and exceptional 
homemakers as their primary purpose even for 
major home economics students. 

The failure to take education for home and family 
living as a chief objective at the college level is 
even more serious when we look at the situation as 
it relates to non-majors. A few of the smaller de- 
partments are definitely interested in home life edu- 
cation for non-majors who may elect home eco- 
nomies courses. Courses are planned for them with- 
out any thought that they may study further in a 
particular area. The offerings are broad, and the 
students are well pleased with their experiences. 
The most frequent procedure, however, is to allow 
non-majors to take the beginning courses planned 
for majors and often then only if there is room for 
students from other departments after caring for 
‘our own.” This is a vicious plan at its best, both 
for the department and the student. What makes 
some students “our own” and others not, when it 
comes to home life education? 

A second criticism seems valid also. In this prac- 
tice, we are following the lead of the sciences by 
putting students in courses planned for those who 
will specialize within the area, a practice which we 
condemn severely on the part of science. A third 
criticism grows out of the few courses that these 
students will take. Often their only work will be 
in the areas of foods and clothing. Many will take 
their elective courses as Juniors and seniors, and 
the problem of credit is involved. Certain pre- 
requisites for the course they want most would leave 
no time for the course itself. Few departments are 
wholeheartedly seeking to interest non-major stu- 
dents in electing home economics courses. Few are 
working with teachers in other departments to 
develop combined courses concerned with home life 
education. The emphasis is on the earning-a-living 
aspects of home economies for majors in most de- 
partments. This factor is important in today’s 
world, but it is not enough, nor is it the most im- 
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portant job for home economics unless we wish to 


deny our heritage. 


What Changes Shall We Make? 


The last question to be discussed is: What 
changes, if any, shall we have to make in our 
present home economics programs if home and 
family life education is accepted as our primary 
objective? Much of the answer to this question 
has already been given. This, then, will be largely 
a summarization of ideas already expressed. The 
first step in most departments should be to appraise 
the basic program for majors as it is directed toward 
education for home and family living. This ap- 
praisal should include a study of the needs and 
interests of this group of students and an estimate 
of the success with which we are meeting thes 
needs and interests with our present program and 
thus achieving our purpose. This study may well 
lead to a change in content of many courses, chang 
in order of courses, and changes in credit hours. 
The second step should be a study of the problem 
of the major who plans to make homemaking her 
career in our specialized curriculum of family life 
education, or whatever we may call it. Again, we 
may find a need for changes all along the line—in 
content, order of offerings, types of experiences to 
provide, and credit hours. These are obviously ou 
best offerings in the area of home and family life 
education; yet a thorough study, honest and objec- 
tive, will show many weaknesses in the present pro- 
gram. 

A casual study of the work for non-majors will 
convince most of us that we are not making avail- 
able to these students the best of our experiences 
either in content or manner of teaching. Most de- 


partments will find it necessary to set up special 
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courses for non-majors ¢ xcept to the extent that our 
study leads to drastic changes in the first courses 
for major students. We should give more attention 
also to what the student who takes no more than six 
to nine hours may get and what major students are 
getting. It is not alone what a department offers 
that is important; it is also what a student takes 

Even when attention has been centered upon set- 
ting up courses for non-majors, little consideration 
has been given to the problems of interesting stu- 
dents in these courses. We should seek to find out 
Why more non-majors are not in the courses. Some 
of the eriticisms they will make should help us im- 
prove the offerings; others will lead to an eduea- 
tional campaign tor both students and advisers 

Many fields have experiences to offer students in 
educating for home and family living. We, of 
course, use much from these fields. We should seek 
also to interest thes departments In a more forth- 
right approach to the problems of the home and 
the family within certain of their courses. There is 
more than one path to such education The more 
fields that are willing to pool then experiences, 
looking first at the problem and then at all the re- 


sourees educational people may draw upon, the 


farther and the faster we will go in provi ling home 


] 


and family lite education for all college students 


Co-operative studies among colleges o1 similat 


] ] ] ] 
‘ 


type ol within a state should prove heiprlul in de- 
veloping the best type of program Home economies 
with its rich background of experience should take 
the lead in promoting, planning for, and providing 
home and family life education It has both the 
know-what and the know-how to a remarkable de- 
gree. The responsibility for using this knowledge 
in building a well-rounded and functioning program 


of home-life edueation is ours. 


United Nations Day—October 24, 1950 


The week of October 16 through October 24 marks the fifth annual observance 
of United Nations Week, climaxed in the celebration of October 24 as United 


Nations Day. Mrs. Franklin D. R 


Nations Day observance. 


oosevelt is chairman of the 1950 United 


The objective of the National Citizens’ Committee in launching the fifth 


celebration of the establishment of the 


United Nations Is to give ey idence 


to the world that the citizens of the United States wholeheartedly support the 
United Nations and that, in the words of President Truman, they believ« 
“support of the United Nations is, and must be, Point One of our foreign 


policy.” 

The AHEA is one of the many co-operating organizations which compose 
the National Citizens’ Committee for United Nations Day. Now, more than 
ever before, is the time to give the UN active and positive support. 
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ke who study the family have been in- 
clined to think of the divorced as persons 


who pine away the lonely years with 


little chance of marriage Several special statistical 


studies of recent date suggest that this picture is 
an erroneous one 
Frequency of Remarriage 
We know now for the first time that most 
( oreeq persons remarry In fact, the chances ot 
remarriage after divorcee are much higher than: (1) 
e chance of eventual marriage for single persons 
‘ the same age group and (2) the chances of re- 
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of extensive data from secondary sources and from 
a summary of opinion from experts, books, and “a 
few seattered state figures,” that approximately a 
third of divorced persons remarry. Popenoe (4), 
estimated from data collected by the American In- 
stitute of Family Relations that not more than a 
fourth to a half of divorcees ever remarry, males 
remarrying more often than females. I. M. Ru- 
binow (5, 6) estimated that 80 to 90 per cent of 
divorcees remarry, but his estimates, which are 
more nearly correct, have been rejected as wild 
speculation by more serious students (7, 8). 


How Soon Does Remarriage Take Place? 


There are as yet no specific and comprehensive 
data on this subject, but data for a five-year inter- 
val indicate that remarriage after divorce usually 
comes within the first five years. Glick (9) made 
estimates from large samples and concludes that of 
those divorced in the five years preceding the 1948 
Bureau of the Census survey, all but one fourth had 
remarried. Of those who had been divorced 5 to 
14 years, only about one seventh had not remarried. 
While Glick advises caution in the acceptance of 
his data, he suspects that the estimates may be low 
in that unattached adults tend to be missed in 
sample census surveys and a certain proportion of 
divoreed persons fail to report themselves as di- 
voreed. 

Using the same series of data, Glick found that 
approximately one half of the men and three fourths 
of the women who had lost their spouses by death 
during the preceding five years had not remarried. 
Of those losing their spouses by death during the 
5- to 14-year period preceding the survey, about 
one third of the men and two thirds of the women 
had not remarried. 

The above is clear evidence that divorced persons 
remarry much more quickly than the widowed. 
The fact that such a high proportion remarry so 
quickly makes one suspect that students of the 
family have discounted too heavily the notion of 
the man in the street that most divorces take place 
so that one or both parties may be free to marry a 
person already selected. 

Why the Increase in Remarriage? 
An answer must be somewhat speculative; vet 


the data cited bear on the subject from various 
angles and a partial answer is more nearly possible 


than previously. First, marriage itself has become 
increasingly popular since 1890, when official data 
were first recorded. In 1890, 68 per cent of the 
women in the nation were, or had been, married; in 
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1940, 74 per cent; in 1890, only 58 per cent of 
the men, but in 1940, 67 per cent. And contrary 
to popular opinion on this subject, the American 
population is marrying younger than in previous 
generations. For example, in 1890 only 18.5 per 
cent of the youth 15 to 25 years of age were mar- 
ried; in 1947, approximately 30 per cent—an in- 
crease of 64 per cent. (See chart 2.) The increas- 
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ing proportion of youthful marriages helps explain 
the high divorce rate and the extreme youth of 
divorced persons. The younger the person at the 
time of divorce, the greater the likelihood of re- 
marriage. 

It is known that more than one third of all 
divorces occur in the first five years of mar- 
riage (10). With an increased proportion of youth 
marrying and most divorces coming in the early 
vears of married life, it is clear that the age of 
divorcees would naturally tend to inerease the 
remarriage rate. The marriage rate, however, has 
increased for all age groups, both widowed and 
divorced. Economic conditions are certainly a fac- 
tor in the recent high remarriage rate, but one must 
also take into account the marked change in the 
mores and the supporting body of attitudes toward 
remarriage after divorce and after widowhood. 

Certain implications of the high remarriage rate 
are immediately apparent. First, on the statistical 
side, our current high marriage rate—one of the 
highest in the world—is in part a product of re- 
marriages. For example, the marriage rate for 1947 
was 13.9 per 1,000 total population. The remar- 
riage rate was probably around 3 per 1,000 total 
population, making the rate of first marriages not 
over 10.9 per 1,000. 

Second, on the psychological side, it is doubtful 
that divorcee causes shock and bereavement as fre- 
quently as Waller (11) found in his case studies of 
this subject. Locke’s (12) case histories, more re- 
cently collected, indicate that different conditions 























of marriage and of public attitude determine the 
extent of shock and bereavement; in many in- 
stances, there is no shock at all. Even in cases of 
shock following divorcee, Locke suggests the proba- 
bility that remarriage is often the solution to the 


emotional trauma. 


Remarriage After Divorce or Widowhood 


We know that marriages in general are four times 
as likely to be broken by divorce as in 1890, but 
what of remarriages? Little has been known, ex- 
cept from seattered studies of small samples, ot 
the success of remarriage. Studies of Popenoe (13) 
and others (14) give the impression that remarriage 
is less often successful than original marriages 
Locke’s (15) comparison of a small sample of 
happily married and divorced persons led to the 
tentative hypothesis that divorced women are ap- 
proximately as good a risk in remarriage as single 
women; divorced men are not so good a risk. 

Recent studies by the Bureau of the Census (16) 
with a sample practically nationwide in scope, pre- 
sent for the first time convincing evidence that 
remarriages do not work out so well as first mar- 
riages. In 1948, 20 per cent of the divorced and 18 
per cent ol the married persons whose spouses were 
absent had been married before. Only 13 per cent 
of widowed persons and of married persons living 
with their spouses had been previously married. 


For 19.2 per cent of divorced men, this was at least 


the second break; for 21.2 per cent of divorced 
women, the same. While we have no way of know- 
ing what proportion of the first marriages were 
broken by death and what proportion by divorce, 
the evidence suggests that second marriages are 
about 50 per cent more risky than first marriages 
and the woman in her second or subsequent mar- 
riage is a somewhat poorer risk than the man. 
Specifically, the remarried woman ts, according to 
these data, a 10 per cent poorer risk than the re- 
married man 

A certain proportion of divorcees remarry each 
other. 
success of 200 cases of the remarriage of divorcees 
to each other. Of these, he found 48 per cent 


Some years ago Popenoe (17) studied the 


happy, 15 per cent doubtful, and 37 per cent defi- 
nitely unhappy. The unhappy ones usually resorted 
to divorce again very quickly. 

In polygamous societies, ability to take subse- 
quent mates is usually identified with economic 
status. The wealthier the person, the greater the 
likelihood of multiple spouses, particularly where 
polygyny is the custom. 

The notoriety of Hollywood divorces has given 
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the erroneous impression that, in America, sequen- 
tial marriage is much more common among the 
elite and prosperous than among those of smaller 
economic and social stature. The facts seem to 
contradict this folk view. Glick’s (18) study shows 
that the once-married couples are better off eco- 
nomically, both in terms of annual income and in 
increase of income with vears married, than those 


who are in their second or subsequent mMarmriaLe. 


The Social Burden of Broken Marriages 

The frequent breakup of marriage today and its 
social costs in terms of child welfare, social secu- 
rity costs, and childlessness are often cited with 
alarm, and rightly so; vet there are compensating 
factors to be taken into account. Actually, families 
are more durable today than in our grandparents’ 
time (19/. 

The combined death and divorce rates in 1890 
terminated 33 marriages per 1,000 per year; in 
1948, only 31. In 1890, there were three divorces 
per 1,000 married couples per year and 30 deaths. 
(see chart 3.) By 1948, divorcees had increased 


00 


1948 


DIVORCE DEATH 









CHart 3. NUMBER OF MarriaAGes PER 1,000 BrokEN 
ANNUALLY BY Divorce AND Deatu IN 1890 anp 1948 


four times, there being 12 per 1,000 couples, but 
deaths had dropped to 19 per 1,000 couples (19). 
One may argue that death is a natural termina- 
tion of marriage and therefore should not be con- 
sidered in this evaluation of social costs of the 
dissolution of marriage. Actually, premature death 
Is more significant than divorce to family welfare. 
Formerly, a fairly high proportion of women died in 
childbearing in the early vears of married life, and 
husbands were often victims of premature death. 
Divorce more often than death, during the early 
vears of marriage, separates the childless. There- 
fore, the social burden of caring for the divorced 
woman is less, on the average, than that of caring 
for one widowed in the early years of married life. 
We must also incorporate into our thinking on 
the divorce problem the probability that many 
divorcees, particularly those at the menopause and 
later, would have been eliminated by premature 


death a generation ago. 
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On the negative side of the argument, there re- 
mains to be considered the fact that divorce today 
destroys many more marriages in the early vears of 
married life than does mortality. For instance, in 
the third year of marriage, the divorce rate is now 
three and a half times the mortality rate (19). It 
is not until the 15th year of marriage that the death 
rate exceeds the divorce rate as a cause of marital 


disruption. 


Are We Approaching “Sequential” Polygamy? 


In our grandparents’ generation, when many were 
left free to marry again because of the premature 
death of a spouse, remarriage was less prompt and 
frequent. And where death terminates the mar- 
riage contract, only one member survives to re- 
marry. Where divorce terminates the marriage 
contract, two are free to remarry. 

If we assume that in polygamous societies not 
more than one out of ten to twenty achieves the 
polygamous state,’ it is clear that in our society the 
masses realize the experience of plural marriages, 
even though sequentially, more often than the aver- 
age spouse in some polygamous societies reaches the 
goal of plural marriage. If we accept the estimate 
that one in six spouses today has realized a second 
marriage following divorce, which is a conservative 
estimate, it is clear that “sequential polygamy” is 
more common in our society than polygamy in some 
societies of polygamous cultural norms. And under 
the emerging standards of our generation, sequen- 
tial marriage is the nearly equal privilege of both 
sexes. In polygamous societies, polyandry is rare 


compared to polygyny. 


Summary 

In summary, remarriage after divorce and widow- 
hood is increasingly likely; in fact, the divorced 
person has a greater likelihood of marriage than 
others in his age and sex group. Remarriage after 
divorce takes place quickly, more than three fourths 
marrying within five years. Even with divorces 
four times as frequent as in 1890, fewer families 
in a given unit of population are broken now than 
then because of the reduced death rate. The in- 
crease in remarriage after death and divorce is due 
in part to a shift in publie attitudes, but that after 
divorce most certainly is due in considerable part 
to the youthful age of marriage and of divorce. 
The high remarriage rate in part accounts for our 


high marriage rate. 


* The ratio is one to twenty among Greenland Eskimos. 
according to Ralph Linton in The Study of Man (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936, p. 183). 
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Remarriages are less successful than first mar- 
riages, and women seem to be a poorer risk in 
second and subsequent marriages than men. 

Viewed economically, sequential marriage is un- 
favorable to economic success in our culture. One 
sometimes hears the American marriage-family 
system described as one of “sequential polygamy.” 
When one considers that probably one in six 
married persons today experiences remarriage by 
virtue of divorce alone (excluding remarriage after 
death of the spouse), it is clear that the individual 
actually achieves the polygamous sex experience 
sequentially within the legal framework of monog- 
amous customs more often than he does in many 
societies With polygamous culture norms where only 


a few achieve plural marriage. 
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Edible Plants of Central America 


Dr. Harris 


nutrition and director of the 


is professor of biochemistry of 
nutritional bio- 
chemistry laboratories at the Massachusetts 
Institute Dr. Munsell is a 


member of his staff. This article ws a 


of Technology. 
con- 
densation of their paper presented July 11 at 
a meeting of the food and nutrition division 
during AHEA’s Boston cone ntion. 


ARLY in 1946, the nutritional biochemistry 
laboratories of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology initiated a study of the com- 

This 


research program was supported by a grant from 


position of edible plants of Central America. 
the United Fruit Company. The over-all plan em- 
bodied the collection and identification of samples 
at the 
the stabiliza- 


by a systematic botanist resident escuela 
Agricola Panamericana in Honduras, 
tion of samples by a procedure developed by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology laboratories, 
and the shipment of the prepared samples by air 
express to the laboratories in Cambridge where the 
analyses were made. At the time of collection, color 
photographs in duplicate were made of representa- 
tive items from each sample. Specimens were also 
taken for filing in the herbarium at the Escuela. 

The collection of samples extended from July 
1946 to July 1949, during which time 924 samples, 
200 kinds from 
plants, were taken in six countries, as follows: 309 
from Guatemala, 212 from Honduras, 194 from El 
Salvador, 51 from Nicaragua, 4 from Panama, and 
154 from Costa Riea. 


Each sample was analyzed for its content of 


representing more than of food 


moisture, nitrogen, fiber, fat (ether extract), ash, 
calcium, phosphorus, iron, carotenoids, thiamine, 
This 


determinations. <A 


ascorbie acid. ana- 


11,951 
series of eight reports was planned for the presenta- 


riboflavin, niacin, and 


lytical work involved 


tion of these data; three of them have been pub- 
lished (1, 2, 3) and the other five will be published 
presently. 

In trying to improve the production of food in 
any country, it is of first importance to know the 
food values of the indigenous edible plants. Since 
this was the philosophy that prompted this study, 
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all of 
the edible flora in the Central American area, plants 


an attempt was made to collect samples ol 


that are eaten infrequently as well as those that 
are popular in the diets of the local population 

The analytical data were studied to identify any 
plants with exceptionally high content of one or 
more of the following seven nutrients: calelum, iron, 
carotene, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and ascorbic 
acid. Special attention was given to those which 
might be grown more extensively or eaten more fre- 
quently. A considerable number of these superior 
foods were found. 

A majority of the foods with high values for most 
as shown in the table, were in 
Nine 


of these might be described as weeds since they were 


of seven nutrients, 


the group classified as “herbage vegetables.” 


erowing Wild in neglected areas. Some of them 


could be cultivated in gardens like other vegetables. 
After all, vegetables are only weeds which have gone 
had 


The following comments on the plants listed in 


to agricultural school and eareful breeding. 


the table may be helpful. Tampala, one of the pig- 
weeds, is used occasionally as a cooked vegetable. 
Bledo extranjero is used like spinach or mixed with 
onion and boiled, then fried in butter. Chipilin is 
used as a green vegetable, in soups and stews, or 
cooked with egg. Malva is used like spinach but 
is consumed much less in Central America than in 
parts of Mexico (4). The tender leaves and shoots 
of mora (or macuy) are used as greens or in soups. 
(‘ulantro (or coriander) is used primarily as a flavor 
in many types of dishes. Epasote, a member of the 
goosefoot family, has an odor which is unpleasant 
to North Americans generally, but its vegetative 
parts are used to flavor soups and beans. Yierba- 
Bledo, another of 


the pigweeds, is used like spinach, fried with pota- 


buena is also used for flavoring. 


toes and onions, or used in soups and stews. 

Other nutritious greens include hojas de ayote 
(squash leaves), which are very common in the 
markets and are used extensively as a cooked green 
and sometimes with egg; puntas de chayote, or the 
growing points of the chayote, which are eaten as 
a cooked green or added to soups and stews; and 
puntas de giiicoy, or the growing points of squash 
vincs, which are used as a cooked green or folded 


into egg batter. 
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The leaves of a number of trees or shrubs are used 
as food in Central America. Motate consists of the 
tender leaves and new growth of a hedge shrub and 
is used extensively as food in El Salvador. Laurel 
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of an ornamental tree. All of these are edible and 
highly nutritious. Engorda cavallo is a nutritious 
shrub which shows more promise as an animal feed 
than as a food for man. 


Foods with a high content of several nutrients 


NAME OF FOOD SAMPLED 


CONSTITUENTS MEASURED 


milligrams per 109-gram edible portion 


eae 
Spanish Scientific English a Iron Care- Thia- Ribo- Nia - 
cium tene mine flavin cin Acid 
Tota 
Tampala Amaranthus gangeticus L. A pigweed 578 3.6 1.8 0.27 2.3 Ri 
Bledo extranjero | Chenopodium Berlandieri Mogq. Lambsquarters 156 3.0; 6.3 | 0.17 17 109 
Chipilin Crotalaria longirostrata Hook. & Arn. 229 1.5 8.4 35 53 2.0 110 
Malva Malva parviflora L. Malva $13 | 23.9 9.2 27 57 b.2 119 
Mora or macuy | Solanum nigrum L. 199 | 10.0 18 33 62 
Culantro Coriandrum sativum L. Coriander 185 5.8 2.8 14 29 147 
Epasote Chenopodium ambrosioides L. 342 8.6 3.6 17 30 QQ 
Yierbabuena Mentha citrata Ehrhart 176 | 5.5 §.5 24 
Bledo Amaranthus hybridus L. A pigweed 288 30.2 3.7 30 61 
Hojas de ayote Cucurbita Pepo L. Squash leaves 115 | 21.7 2.0 23 31 1.8 4 
Puntas de chayote| Sechium edule (Jacq.) Sw. Growing points of 
chayote vine 3.7 1.1 18 
Puntas de giiicoy | Cucurbita Pepo L. Squash vines 104 31.3 1.1 16 21 
Motate Bromelia Pinguin L. 115 
Laurel Litsea guatemalensis Mez 803 | 15.0; 9.5 65 | 2.5 
Puntas de camote | /pomoea Batatas L Growing points of 
sweet potato vine 111 2.9 26 ot 
Jussiaea repens L., 144 8.0 3.9 S7 
Hojas de yuca Manthot esculenta Crantz. Cassava leaves 206 3.5 15 30 2.0 311 
Chaya Cnidoscolus aconitifolius 
(Mill.) I. M. Johnston 223 6.3 >.5 21 38 1.5 203 
Engorda cavallo | Desmodium cinereum (HBK.) DC. 227 3.8 1.1 25 164 
Pacaya Chamaedorea graminifolia Wendl. 506 
Flor de Izote or Yucca elephantipes Regel Yucca flowers 15 15 1.6 125 
Flor de Itabo 
Cogollo de Itabo Yucca hearts 341 
Guapinol Hymenaea Courbaril L. 3.2 23 17 1.1 
Cacahuete Arachis hypogaea L. Peanut without 
skins 68 20.9 
Frijol de arroz Phaseolus calcaratus Roxb. Rice bean 100 6.5 66 i.9 
Perejil Petroselinum crispum (Mill.) 
Mansfeld Parsley 224 8.9 16 28 182 
Maiz de Guinea | Sorghum vulgare Pers. Kaffir corn 3.4 


is native to Guatemala, and the fresh or dry leaves 
are used whole or ground in soups and stews or with 
meat for flavor. 

Several of the edible green plants that showed 


high nutritive value were apparently not being used 
as food in the Central American area. 
camote are the growing points of the sweet potato 
vine; Jussiaea repens L. is an aquatic herb; hojas 
de yuca are cassava leaves; chaya consists of leaves 


Puntas de 


Flowers of a number of plants are used as food. 
Frequently, they showed peculiarly high values for 
one or two nutrients. Pacaya is the flower of a 
palm that is highly prized as food in Guatemala, 
where it is usually eaten cooked in egg batter. The 
flowers of another palm (Chamaedorea graminifolia 
Wendl.) are eaten in El Salvador raw, boiled, or 
fried in egg batter. Flor de Izote or flor de Itabo 
are flowers of the yucca plant and are highly prized 
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as food in Central America. The whole flower, or of Central America has revealed a number of foods 
only the less bitter perianth, is used most commonly not in the United States dietary. Thus it is to be 
in egg dishes. Cogollo de Itabo, or yucca hearts, expected that the food pattern which will give good 
are eaten boiled or with egg. nutrition to the people of Central America will be 

Three of the legumes were found to be especially quite different from that of the people of the United 
promising as food. Guapinol is the pulp around the States. 


seeds of the legume Hymenaea Courbaril L., which 

has a pleasing flavor and may be eaten dry or used References 
in the preparation of a soft drink. Cacahuete (pea- 1. Munsett, H. E.. Wituiams, L. O., Gump, L. P., 
Troescuer, C. B., Nigutrncate, G., and Harris, R. 8 
Composition of food plants of Central America: I. Hon- 
duras. Food Research 14 (1949), pp. 144-164 


?, Munsett, H. E.. WitusaMs, L. O., Guin, L. P., 


nut) is an excellent food and may be eaten after 
boiling, deep frying, or roasting. Frijol de arroz, 
a tiny rice bean, is prepared as are other beans. 


Raine are , ac 7 . e] re ‘ a . , ‘ 

Perejil (parsley) has long been considered a TroescHer. C. B.. Nicutincate, G.. and Harris, R. S 
nutritious food and should be eaten and not treated Composition of food plants of Central America: II 
merely as a decoration, often for some less valuable Guatemala. Food Research 15 (1950), pp. 16-33 


food. Maiz de Guinea (kaffir corn) is superior to 3. Munsetn, H. E, Wuuams, L. O. Gunn, L. P., 
Troescuer, C. B., Nicutincate, G., and Harris, R. § 
Composition of food plants of Central America: III 
Guatemala. Food Research 15 (1950), pp. 34-52 


most cereals in that it is rich in niacin content. 


Many of the other food plants studied were ex- 
tremely rich in one or another of the seven nutrients, 


, a ‘ Craviero B.. R.. Lockuart, E. E., Anperson, R. K.., 

but they are too numerous to mention individually Scene # on P. cad ee, &. 6 Gain a 

here. typical Mexican foods. J. Nutrition 29 (1945), pp. 317 
This study of the composition of the edible plants 329 


A New AHEA Book on the College Program 


Appraising the Co.lege Program in Home Economics, a monograph by Ruth 
T. Lehman, published in June by the AHEA, reports an experiment with 
evaluation methods which is being carried on in the School of Home Economics 
at Ohio State University with the co-operation of four other Ohio colleges. 
The methods Dr. Lehman describes are planned primarily to give college 
teachers and administrators a useful tool for studying college home economics 
departments. The first tool offered by the AHEA was Home Economics in 
Higher Education, the report of the Association’s committee on criteria for 
evaluating college programs in home economics, a book published in June 1949. 

Dr. Lehman in her foreword says that the project she reports “represents a 
somewhat different and more intensive attack on the question” than the AHEA 
committee could attempt in its survey of 60 colleges. The two books may well 
be used together. 

The report of the Ohio project may be read as a whole or for the value of 
its separate sections. Part I gives a summary of the entire study. Part II 
considers the survey type of appraisal and what may be gained from it. 
Part III furnishes a means of checking on the curriculum’s effectiveness. 
In addition, the several appraisal instruments developed, which were tested by 
the five home economics departments concerned, are included in the appendices 
of the book. These tests and other forms may be used or adapted by other 
departments, if certain conditions are observed. Illustrative tables and charts 
add to the usefulness of the book. 

Dr. Lehman is a professor of home economics at Ohio State University. 
Previously, she taught at North Texas State Teachers College, the University 
of Arizona, and the University of Chicago. Her PhD and AM degrees are 
from the University of Chicago; her AB, from the University of Illinois. 

This new monograph may be ordered from the American Home Economics 
Association, 700 Victor Building, Washington, D. C. at $2 per copy. 











Foods Classes Learn to Plan 


Miss McCormack is director of home eco- 
nomics in the Spokane (Washington) public 
schools. She has taught in the University of 
Kansas, Alabama College, and Alabama voca- 
tional schools. She is chairman of AHEA’s 
Permanent Headquarters Fund Committee. 


N THE planning and purchasing of food for 

family or group meals, many problems of 

management of time, energy, and money must 
be considered. One interesting approach to these 
problems was made in a local high school, where 
boys and girls were enrolled in a foods course under 
the direction of Carrie E. Lake. 

The foods laboratory in this school was in the 
process of being remodeled, and the class, of neces- 
sity, had to do considerable long-time planning in 
order to make maximum use of the laboratory when 
it became available later. In the class was a boy 
whose father owned a small community grocery 
store. On his own initiative, this boy brought to 
class samples of all sizes and shapes of canned 
food together with 
the price of each item. 
He spent much time 
and thought on the 
exhibit and was in a 
good position to lead 
the class discussion on 
the relative costs of 
the contents of differ- 
ent sizes of cans. The 
teacher developed the 
idea further by work- 
ing with class mem- 
bers on situations 


’ 


wen} 


aan 


when various sizes 
would be the wisest 
buys. For instance, 
the 314-ounce can of 
tuna fish had just 
come on the market 
at the time of this 
project. There was 
thoughtful discussion 
by the students of the 


LUCY MeCORMACK 


relative merits of the 3!s-ounece can of tuna fish 
as compared with the 7-ounce can. 

Good management in the foods laboratory or the 
home kitchen may be greatly expedited through wise 
selection and use of space and equipment. Many 
Spokane laboratories in the older school buildings 
have the old hollow-square arrangement with indi- 
The first 
illustration shows a foods laboratory of this older 


vidual gas burners and portable ovens 


type. At the present time, a program of remodel- 
ing is under way. In place of the hollow-square, 
With soapstone top and uncomfortable stool or 
seat board, a unit kitchen arrangement is being 
installed. 
with a total of 24 pupil stations 
hard thinking have gone into the planning of the 


Each laboratory has six unit kitchens, 
Many hours of 
remodeled laboratories. Proper lighting is con- 
sidered important. The illumination fixtures chosen 
are of the closed egg-crate type louver, with four- 


strip warm-tone fluorescent tubes. 


Light Colors Improve Laboratory 


Acoustical tile ceilings are white or a very light 





Hollow-square laboratory with individual gas burner and portable ovens. Note lack of 
adequate plumbing, dark work surfaces, poor light, and small amount of storage space. 
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tint. Floors are of light-colored heavy-gauge lino- 
leum or grease-resistant asphalt tile. Counter 
spaces are covered with linoleum of a light value 
but rather bright color. Edges are bound with 
non-smearing aluminum binding. The wood 1s fin- 
ished in natural tones; two parts of white and one 
part of raw sienna are used for stain. Two coats 
of semi-gloss varnish give the final finish. Care 
has been taken to provide adequate illumination 
and reflectivity and at the same time avoid glare 
points and dark areas which absorb unnecessary 


amounts of light. 


Arrangement of Equipment 


The arrangement of cabinets has been planned 
with the idea of furnishing adequate storage spac 
as well as convenient work space. (see the second 
illustration.) Lap boards have been provided in 
each unit so that much of the work may be don 
sitting down when this is more convenient. Vertical 
storage 1s provided for such equipme nt as flat con- 
tainers and lids. 

When these laboratories have been arranged and 
reasonably well equipped, both time and energy 
can be more efficiently used. Space and equipment, 
though only one aspect of the management problem, 


are important. 


Cottage and Apartment Supplement Space 


Recently, the school district has secured supple- 





Note the planned storage and work space, light colors, easily cleaned floor and worl 
surfaces. Cabinet work is furred down fram ceiling to eliminate dust catch ng space 
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mental space for the high school homemaking pro- 
gram in the secondary schools. A cottage has been 
provided for two of the departments and an apart- 
ment for the third high school and for the Trade 
School. 

This supplemental space is used In many ways to 
enrich and make practical application of the home- 
making taught in our traditional type laboratories 
located in the main buildings. The emphasis on 
management becomes very real when food for a 
luncheon for 8 or 12 people is prepared and served 
from the cottage or apartment kitchen rather than 
from the laboratory, which is equipped with space 
and tools for 24 girls. The cottage situation is, 
of course, much more typical of the home kitchen 
and dining room than a laboratory can be. Use 
of the cottage means that planning must be done so 
that the group has access to the oven, three sur- 
face units, and dec p-we ll cooker at the time needed 
for preparation of the menu. The cottage arrange- 
ment Is set up with the idea of classes’ sharing re- 


sponsibility as family members should do 


Long-time Planning Is Important 


Time scheduling, long-time planning for expendi- 
ture of money and effort, and division of responsi- 
bility within the group are important to good man- 
agement. This writer believes that there should 
be continuous student-teacher participation in ac- 
tivities connected with planning, preparing, and 
serving food. The 
goal is to develop 
good techniques lor 
home food prepara- 
tion and serving. As 
this goal is pursued, 
it is apparent that al- 
lowance and adjust- 
ments must be made 
forthe group activities 
within the classes. Re- 
duction of waste mo- 
tions and unnecessary 
noise are ever-present 
problems facing food 
classes. Careful plan- 
ning, good group co- 
operation, and con- 
venient, well-planned 
space and equipment 
will make real contri- 
butions tothe achieve- 
ment of good manage- 


ment practices. 











Family Expenses in Two Centuries 


P. D. CONVERSE 


Dr. Converse is a professor of marketing at 
the University of Illinois. The author of sev- 
eral books and monographs on marketing, he 
has also contributed articles to economic and 
other publications. The account books of 
1830-32, which are referred to here, belonged 
to Dr. Converse’s grandparents. This article, 
condensed from a more extensive study, in- 
cludes only a few statistical tables. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of the detailed tables may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research, 205 David Kinley Hall, 
University of Illinois. 


HE Reverend Amasa Converse published a 

religious paper in Richmond, Virginia from 

February 1827 to January 1839. He married 
in 1828, although his 1,100 subscribers were “not 
half enough to meet expenses’ as he noted in his 
diary. By 1831, however, he had increased his cir- 
culation to more than 3,000, which “afforded .. . 
competent support.” 

From September 1829 to the summer of 1833, his 
young wife kept a detailed account of expenses for 
food, household operation, and medicine; clothing, 
furniture, and homefurnishings; travel; and dona- 
tions. These records show in great detail what the 
family ate, what they wore, what medicines they 
took, and what furniture they used. 

Mr. and Mrs. Converse boarded for the first nine 
months of their married life, paying $345 for board, 
$19.50 for washing, and $7.10 for medicine. Their 
board figures were $19.17 a month each and their 
washing 25 cents per week each. 

After setting up housekeeping in September 1829, 
they usually had two servants and sometimes a 
laundress by the day. The laundress was paid 25 
cents a day. The servants were at first paid by the 
week ($1), later by the month ($3.50), and later 
by the year ($20 and $27 in 1831) and in addition 
had their board and at least a part of their clothes 
and small sums of spending money. The Amasa 
Converses also took in boarders, who were charged 
between $10 and $15 a month. It is safe to assume 
that there was an average of five to seven people 


to be fed. 


Food expenses for 1830, 1831, and 1832 averaged 
$367 per year. The family had plenty of meat, 
corn and wheat bread, sugar, butter, molasses, coffee, 
tea, sweet and white potatoes in season, and at times 
milk, cheese, and eggs. Aside from potatoes, they 
had few vegetables or fruits. During the three 
vears, they made five purchases of oranges, seven 
of peaches, eleven of apples, twelve of lemons, five 
of peas, four of cabbage, three watermelons, thre 
muskmelons, and a few of other vegetables and 
fruits. 

This was a heavy diet. At least, we would con- 
sider it so today. It is significant that there wer 
frequent purchases of Seidlitz powders, Epsom salts 
magnesia, and castor oil. 

Entries in the family account books indicate that 
although most food prices were considerably lowe: 
than those of today, sugar and tea were highet 
Sugar cost from 10 to 16 cents a pound, brown sugai 
10 to 11 cents, and white sugar 15 to 16 cents 
White sugar came in loaves which weighed from 8 
to 16 pounds. Tea was $1.40 or $1.50 a pound 
Typical prices for other foods were: butter, 20 cents 
a pound; coffee, 15 cents a pound; flour, $5.25 a 
barrel, delivery often extra; bacon, 9 cents a pound ; 
chickens, 10 to 15 cents each; turkeys, 75 cents each 
Among other products, coal was usually about 17 
cents a bushel ($4.25 a ton) with delivery extr: 
Italian silk was 90 cents a yard; broadeloth suits 
were $29 to $48. 

Expenditures for furniture and homefurnishings 
during the three years were $722. The accounts 
list every pot and pan, knife and fork. It will be 
noted that there were no stoves. The cooking stove 
was not then in general use. 

THe Famity Bupcer 
For the three years 1830, 1831, 1832, expenditures took 


the following percentages of income: 
PER CENT 


Food 29) 
House operation 35 
Furniture y 
Clothing 14 
Medical expense 2 
Travel 7 
Donations | 

Total 100 





Compared with present-day budgets for a family 
in this economic class, food is somewhat high and 
household operation, including furniture, very high. 
Together they make up 73 per cent of the total. 
Medical expenses are perhaps a little lower than at 


present. Donations are considerably higher than 


the present national average but are not high for 


a minister. The conspicuous thing about this budget 
is the absence of “miscellaneous” expenditures, 
although some of the travel expense could be charged 
to this account, and books and papers may have 
been brought home by the editor from the office. 

Clothing took about the present proportion of the 
family budget. Apparently, most of Mrs. Con- 
verse’s dresses were made in the home or by dress- 
makers. However, the entries, especially for the 
servants, of dresses and not cloth suggest that ready- 
made dresses were available in Richmond stores in 


these vears. 


Comparison of Budgets of 1830 and 1930 


From this century, a survey of the budgets of 
Methodist ministers as reported in Pension Progress, 
March 1932, provides an excellent basis of compari- 
son of family expenses. 

Allowing for the fact that Methodist ministers do 
not pay rent, and for the change in prices, the in- 
comes in the two budgets are not too far apart. As 
rent and savings were not shown in both budgets. 


they are omitted from the following comparison: 


PERCENTAGE OF EXPENSES 


AMASA METHODIST 
CONVERS! MINISTERS 
BUDGET BUDG 
1830-32 1929-31* 
Food 35.5 25.6 
Clothing 18.0 9.) 
House operation 18.9 3.3t 
Furniture and furnishings 10.9 3.4% 
Medical care 2.3 3.5 
Travel 8.9 3.18 
Automobile expense 15.1 
Donations 5.5* 9.6 
Miscellaneous 27.3 
Total 100 100 


> 
Pension Progress, March 1932. Budgets are assumed to 


cover the three previous years as period included is not state: 


t “Gas, light, ice” 


++ 


Parsonages are often supplied with furniture 


» “Vacation, travel” 


LS 


® Does not include donations made by Amasa Converse 


from his editorial office 


The most notable change in the two budgets and 
in the method and seale of living has been in the 
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increase in “miscellaneous” expenses, amounting to 
more than one-fourth of the total in the 1930 budget. 
The automobiles, the movie, radio, cigarettes, beauty 
parlors, and phonograph have made their advent 
since 1830. There has been a great increase in the 
number of daily papers, sporting events, soda 
fountains, and the amount of candy and chewing 
gum. 

The recreation of the 1830 Amasa Converse 
family, in addition to reading, writing letters, and 
Visiting, consisted largely in attending religious and 
literary meetings and in making an occasional 
journey. 

The following records from 1830 are typical of 
the entries in the account books for each of th 


three years of the Converse household: 


AMASA CONVERSE EXPENDITURES FOR 1830 


. t AM ' : 
Food $381 30 
House operation 180" 38 
Furniture 194 15 
Medical 1 
Clothing 141 1] 
Travel 1) 3 
Donations 13 3 
Total $1 .283 100 


tent of $250, the same as paid in 1831 and 1832, is 
included, although no separate listing of rent appeared in 
the 1830 account book 


Food Budget Changes in Century 


A comparison of the Amasa Converse family food 
budget with expenditures for food of 97 Birmingham 
(Alabama) families of comparable income for one 
week in the winter of 1948' shows that the Amasa 
Converse family spent a considerably larger pro- 
portion of its food dollar for meat than does the 
present-day Birmingham family—41 cents com- 
pared with 30 cents today. Apparently meat made 
up a much larger part of the diet than it does today. 

Cereals took about the same proportion of the 
food dollar in the two periods, approximately 11 
cents. There is, however, quite a difference in type 
of products purchased. In 1830 most of the cereals 
purchased consisted of flour and meal with only 
small quantities of cakes and crackers. In 1948 


more than one-half of the cost of cereals consisted 


of bread and other bakery products and a consider- 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture: 1948 Food Consumption 
Surveys, Preliminary Report No. 1, 11/22/48. The figures 
used are an average of families in two income groups—$3,000 
to $3,999; and $4.000 and over 
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able portion of the remainder of “breakfast” cereals, 
macaroni, and spaghetti. Apparently, the per capita 
purchases of flour and meal (in pounds) were two 
and a half or three times as high in the Converse 
home in 1830 as in the Birmingham homes of 1948. 

A breakdown into percentages of food costs ac- 
cording to the type of food purchased in 1830 and 
1948 follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF Foop EXPENDITURES* 


AMASA CONVERSE BIRMINGHAM 
FOOD BUDGET FOOD BUDGET 


ITEM 1830 WINTER 1948 
EQUIVALENT 
INCOME) 

Meat, fish, poultry 10.9 29 8 
Grain products: 

Bakery products 1.1 6.7 

Other 9.5 1.7 

Total 10.6 11.4 
Sugar, sirup, molasses, etc. 15.9 5.3 
Milk t 3.7 12.1 
Cheese 2.5 2.3 
Butter 8.0 . 3.2 
Other fats and oils $.2 3.9 
Eggs 1.4 §.7 
Potatoes (sweet and white) 1.8 1.9 
Dried fruits and vegetables? 1.8 1.4 
Fresh and canned fruits and vege- 

tables$ 1.0 15.9 
Beverages 1.0 1.9 
Coffee 1.2 2.6 
Tea 5.4 0.8 
Miscellaneous (condiments, etc.) 0.6 1 
Total 100 100 


* Includes only meals at home. 

t 1948 budget, including ice cream, evaporated, condensed, 
and powdered milk. 

t 1830 budget consisted of raisins. 

§ 1948 budget included frozen foods. 


Milk was much more important in 1948 than it 
was in 1830. A part of the difference appears to 
have been caused by the lack of a regular year- 
round supply in Richmond. In 1830, none was pur- 
chased in August and September and little in De- 
cember. There seems to be no doubt that per capita 
milk consumption of urban families has increased 
considerably. 
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Butter was relatively more important in the 1830 
budget, accounting for 8 per cent compared with 3.2 
per cent in 1948. The per capita consumption of 
butter in this 1830 family was some three times as 
high as in these 1948 families. When margarine is in- 
cluded, however, there is little difference in the per 
capita consumption. There was less change in other 
fats and oils. The principal other fat used in 1830 
was lard, while at present salad dressings are also 
important. 

Eggs were much more important in the 1948 food 
budget than in 1830. A part of this difference ap- 
pears to have been in the shortages or unavailability 
of eggs on the market in the late summer and fall 
months in the 1830's. 

Potatoes and dried fruits were of about the same 
relative importance in the two food budgets. 

The most significant change in the food habits 
and expenditures during the period was the tre- 
mendous increase in the consumption of fruits and 
vegetables. The proportion of the food dollar going 
for fresh and canned fruits and vegetables increased 
more than 15 times. This change has been partly 
accounted for by the introduction of the railroad 
and later the refrigerator car and cold storage. 
which enabled fresh produce to be transported great 
distances and some times stored for months so as to 
supply the market during the entire year, and partly 
to the development of canning. 

The great increase in the consumption of fresh 
fruits and vegetables has been a_ revolutionary 
change in our diet. Mrs. Converse made only occa- 
sional purchases of fruits and vegetables. Appar- 
ently, many of these purchases served as novelties 
and to add some variety or little “extras” to the 
diet. Probably some of these items were purchased 
whenever they were available. Others may have 
been purchased to try them, and as the family did 
not like them they may not have been repurchased 

If we assume that the Amasa Converse family was 
typical of its day and the Birmingham families of 
ours, it appears that during the past century Amer- 
ican families have reduced consumption of meat and 
bread and increased consumption of fruits, vege- 


tables, milk, and eggs. 


An Article on High School Programs 


An article of interest to home economists in the June 1950 issue of School 
Life, official journal of the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, is 
“Education for Homemaking in Today’s High School” by Mary Laxson, assist- 
ant in research in home economics education, and Berenice Mallory, assistant 
chief of the Home Economics Education Service. 





FTC and Textiles and Clothing 


MARGARET L. BREW and FRIEDA A. SLOOP 


Both of the authors are with the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Dr. Brew as 
assistant head of the family economics divi- 
ston and Miss Sloop as a clothing cconomist. 


ECENT actions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the field of clothing and textiles 
show how this agency is operating for the 

benefit the consumer and the direction these 
benefits are taking. Although the Federal Trade 
Commission was not established to regulate trade 
specifically in the interest of the consumer and, 
until 1938, when the Wheeler-Lea Amendment was 
passed, had to prove in each case that an act was 


of 


injurious to a competitor, the consumer has profited 
from its Even in the 1920’s, numerous 
“cease and desist” orders were reported for clothing, 


actions. 


fur, and textile products involving the use of de- 
ceptive selling terms. 

In 1926, the Federal Trade took 
the notable step of setting up a Division of Trade 
The purpose of the Trade 


Commission 


Practice Conferences. 
Practice Conference procedure is to extend the 
effectiveness of the Commission by obtaining indus- 
try co-operation in the elimination and prosecution 
of unfair methods of competition. The procedure 
is to call a conference of industry members to dis- 
cuss proposed rules and then, after the conference 
and later hearings, to draw up a set of rules. These 
are binding on the trade to the extent that they con- 
stitute particularized statements of unlawful prac- 
tices within the scope of existing legislation—the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, the Wheeler-Lea 
Amendment to the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
and the Clayton Act and its amending Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

Trade practice rules have been especially nu- 
merous in the textile and apparel trades. Rules 
covering such groups, beginning with 1935, include 
the following: 
1936—Ladies’ handbag manufacturing industry 
1937-——Tubular pipings and trimmings manufactur- 

ing industry; rayon industry; house dress 
and wash frock manufacturing industry; 
popular priced dress manufacturing industry 
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1938—Fur industry; shrinkage of woven cotton 
yard goods; silk industry 

1939—Infants’ and children’s knitted outerwear 
industry ; cotton converting industry 

1940—Umbrella industry; uniform industry 

1941—Linen industry; hosiery industry; rayon and 
silk dyeing, printing, and finishing industry 

1942—Ribbon industry 

1948—Hand knitting yarn industry 

1949—Rayon, nylon, and silk converting industry; 


handkerchief industry; cotton converting in- 
dustry (revised and extended) 

The Trade Practice Rules for the Rayon Indus- 
try (1937) established a precedent for the textile 
industries of particular benefit to the consumer. 
They declared unlawful not only the mislabeling of 
rayon products but also the failure to disclose a 
product as rayon. Trade practice rules for the silk 
and also the linen industries included similar pro- 
visions. In the trade practice rules for both the 
silk and the linen industries, however, the following 
qualifying clause was inserted: where such 
nondisclosure has the capacity and tendency or 
effect of misleading or deceiving the purchasing or 
consuming public.” The addition of this phrase 
clearly requires proof that nondisclosure of the fiber 
content tends to mislead buyers into thinking they 
are getting something other than silk or linen. 
However, even in the case of rayon, where such a 
provision was not written into the trade 
tice rules, it is likely that proof would have to be 
offered that tended to deceive the 
buyer. 

In 1941, the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939 


This law gave specific legal 


prac- 


nondisclosure 


became effective. 
power to the Commission to enforce disclosure of 
the true fiber content of wool and part-wool tex- 
tiles and apparel. In part-wool textiles, not only 
must the percentage weight of wool be set forth but 
also the percentage weight of other fibers including 
reprocessed and re-used wool. 

In recent years, two cases have been of particular 
importance to the consumer—the Celanese Corpo- 
ration of America case and the Beacon Manufac- 
turing Company case. The Celanese Corporation is 
questioning the power of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to require disclosure of the fiber content of 
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rayon products or to define textile products entering 
into trade. 

The Celanese case began in 19438, when the Com- 
mission issued a complaint charging instances of 
unfair trade practices. Hearings on the case, only 
recently completed, were interrupted by the war. 
The case now goes to the Commission for a decision, 
which will probably be rendered toward the end of 
1950. It is possible that the case may be taken into 
the federal courts. 

Among practices challenged, the one of greatest 
importance from the standpoint of long-time benefit 
to the consumer is that the Celanese Corporation 
did not adequately disclose in its advertising and 
labeling that its cellulose acetate products desig- 
nated as Celanese were in fact rayon, according to 
the definition set forth in the Trade Practice Rules 
for the Rayon Industry. In its answer to the com- 
plaint, the Celanese Corporation denied “. . . that 
it is under any obligation or required by law to in- 
form the purchasing public that its products are 
made from rayon or that they are not made from 
silk or wool,” or that rayon is a proper designation 
of its yarns and fabries. 

The outcome of this case will have a material 
effect on the requirement of disclosure of fiber con- 
tent under existing legislation. 

‘The complaint against the Beacon Manufacturing 
Company was recently dismissed by the Federal 
Trade Commission. The firm had been charged 
with misbranding blankets not labeled with true 
percentages by weight of wool, re-used wool, and 
other fibers used. Bureau of Standards tests showed 
that some of the swatches of blankets labeled 25 
per cent wool, 25 per cent cotton, and 50 per cent 
rayon actually had a wool content as low as 20 to 
23 per cent, whereas others contained slightly more 
than 25 per cent wool. 

Dismissal of the complaint was based on Section 
4(a) 2(A) of the Act, which provides for variation 
in the fiber content of an article on the grounds that 
there are variations in the mechanical manufactur- 
ing process which a manufacturer cannot reason- 
ably be expected to control. The Beacon Company 
showed that mechanical difficulties encountered in 
the carding, spinning, weaving, and napping proc- 
esses make it impossible to distribute the wool fibers 
so evenly and uniformly that every blanket pro- 
duced, and every part of every blanket, has exactly 


the same percentage of wool. Other variable fac- 
tors over which the Company has limited control 
include the possibility of errors made by employees 
and climatie conditions which materially affect dis- 
tribution of the fibers. The firm was found to use 
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substantially the same processes as those used by 
competitors in manufacturing blankets and to have 
maintained, over a period of years, the policy of 
doing everything possible to see that its blankets 
contained the percentages of wool and other fibers 
claimed for them. 

The tolerance permitted in this decision, however, 
was sufficiently great to merit attention. Subsequent 
decisions of a similar type will be of interest to the 
consumer. They will show how the provision in 
Section 4 of the Wool Act affects the requirement in 
the Act to label part-wool textile products by per- 
centage weight. How much variation will the Com- 
mission permit before a company is charged with 
mislabeling? And what will be the basis for proot 
that there was no intent on the part of the manuface- 
turer to reduce wool content in products below th 
percentage specified on the label? 

In regulation of trade to prevent unfair com- 
petition and false and deceptive acts, the procedurs 
most commonly used by the Commission is that of 
stipulation. A company believed to be engaging 
in certain types of illegal acts is given the oppor- 
tunity to sign an agreement to “cease and desist” 
from such practices. If it refuses to sign, a forma! 
complaint may be issued leading to a “cease and 
desist’”’ order where warranted by the facts. 

“Stipulation” and ‘cease and desist” orders ot 
the Federal Trade Commission during the past five 
vears indicate that regulatory activities in the field 
of textiles and clothing dealt primarily with mis- 
representation as to composition of product, qual- 
ity, properties ot product, standards met, country ol 
origin, nature of selling firm, and price. In some 
cases, used articles were passed off as new. A few 
cases dealt with lotteries; others with failure to dis- 


close fiber content. 


Misrepresentation of Composition 


Orders were issued to cease use of the unquali- 
fied word “silk” or such terms as “silkso” or “silk 
skin” when actually there was no silk in the gar- 
ment or fabric. A seller of men’s shirts agreed to 
cease using the terms “100% silk” or “All silk” o1 
“Shantung” to describe fiber content that was ac- 
tually silk noils unless he clearly explained that the 
“silk” was waste. 

Dealers were ordered to stop using such words 
as “chiffon,” “velvet,” “satin,” “taffeta,” “jersey,” 
and “crepe” to indicate silk fiber when there was 
none in the fabric; but they were permitted to use 
the word to describe construction as long as a clear 
and equally conspicuous statement told the fiber 
content. 
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The term “linen,” either alone or with a qualify- 
ing term or word, has been banned to describe any 
fabric not actually made from fiber of the flax 
plant. This order included the terms “linene” and 
‘“butcher’s linen.” 

Firms have been ordered to cease using the word 
“Cashmere” unless the fiber actually came from a 
Cashmere goat; “Shetland” unless from a Shetland 
sheep; “Llama-Tex” unless of llama’s hair; “Camel 
Hair,” or similar designation, unless of camel’s hair; 
“Kenpaca” unless from alpaca; “Mohair” unless 
from mohair; “Wool” and depictions of sheep or 
shepherds when there is no wool in the product; and 
“Alpagora” to designate fabrics not composed in 
whole or in substantial part of both alpaca and an- 
gora, unless full disclosure of fiber content is made 
in conjunction with it. 

Labels and advertising for fabries designed to 
resemble in appearance the fur of various animals 
have been forbidden to represent that the product 
is made from fur. Orders were issued to cease using 
the term “Fur-fabric,” “Broadtail,” “Nu Persian,” 
“Kara Kurl,” and similar description unless quali- 
fied in the same size type in conjunction with it by 
some term such as “Imitation Fur,” “Fabrie made 
to simulate fur.” 

Orders were issued to discontinue use of the terms 
“Civet Cat” for spotted skunk; “Leopard Cat” for 
the South American Spotted Cat; “Bombay Lamb” 
or “Careul” with or without the word “kid” for 
goat peltries; “Seal” or “Seal Skin” for South Amer- 
ican sea lions, unless preceded immediately by the 
words “South American Rock.” Orders to discon- 
tinue use of fictitious names included “Marmink,”’ 
“Hudseal,” “Beaverette,” “Muscatine 


“Rock Sable,” and “Leopardine.” 


Coney.” 


Misrepresentation of Quality 


Packaged handkerchiefs which were seconds, re- 
jects, or irregulars—of inferior quality, badly cut, 
and imperfectly sewed—were considered misrep- 
resented when they were depicted on the package 
and in trade journal advertisements to be of good 
quality comparable to others usually sold at the 
same price. 

Hosiery sold as “irregular” was considered mis- 
represented when, in fact, it was a second or a third. 
The Commission has also ruled against companies 
which deseribed men’s suits and women’s hosiery as 
first quality products when they were actually 
irregulars or seconds. 

Furs were considered misrepresented when de- 
scribed as being “prime” but not so in fact. Use 
of the expression “manufactured from finest skins 
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and plates obtainable” when not true was considered 
an unfair method of competition. Use of the ex- 
pression “Blue Ribbon” on furs was held to be per- 
missible, however, as long as no expression indicat- 
ing or suggesting a competitive contest accompanied 


it, unless such a contest did exist. 


Misrepresentation of Properties 


Orders have been issued to cease representing that 
neckties and men’s clothing are wrinkleproof when 
in fact they are not; that fabries and leather shoe 
soles are waterproof or rainproof; that mattress 
ticking and other fabrics are sterile, sanitary, anti- 
septic, bacteria- and germ-repellent and are a guard 
against spread of infection. 

Dealers were ordered to stop representing that 
their quilt pieces and seam bindings are “fast dye” 


when they are not. 


Misrepresentation of Standards Met 


It was held to be an unfair method of competition 
to use any statement or representation “that tends 
or may tend to convey the belief or impression that 
sheets and/or pilloweases will afford satisfactory 
wear or service for four years or any other periods 
of time, or that the measurement of the life of such 
products in actual use can be determined by ‘test’ 
or in any other manner.” 

A corporation producing and selling rayon yarn 
was ordered to cease representing that its product 
had been tested and approved under consumer 
standards or any standards established by any 
group, organization, or agency which did not in fact 
control the specifications or requirements for such 
standards. 

Several cases of deceptive acts and practices were 
found where products—shoes and hosiery—were 
represented to meet government standards or speci- 


fications of the Armed Forces. 


Misrepresentation as to Country of Origin 


Terms such as “Royal Scot,” “Saxony,” “Shet- 
land,” “‘Lochmoor,” “Robin Hood,” and _ similar 
words have been banned for American-made prod- 
ucts unless accompanied by a clear and equally con- 
spicuous statement that the yarn, fabric, or apparel 
has been made in the United States. 

Corporate names such as “English Tailors Ltd.” 
and “Seotch Tailors, Inc.” are not to be used unless 
accompanied by a clear and equally conspicuous 
statement that the firms are not connected with 
others of the same name in foreign countries or 
that products are made in the United States, as the 


case may be 
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In one case, an order was issued to cease and de- 
sist use of the word “Trish,” either with or without 
depiction of a shamrock leaf or a green color scheme, 
to imply that a domestic product was imported from 
Ireland. 

Use of names indicative of geographic origin such 
as “Alaskan Kurl” or “Ural” have been forbidden 
with fabrics designed to simulate fur. 

One company selling rugs agreed not to use the 
terms “Chinese,” “Persian,” “Oriental,” or other 
distinctly Oriental names unless the word “pattern” 
or “design” was used in conjunction with the term 
and with equal conspicuousness. 


Misrepresentation of Nature of Selling Firm 


Complaints involving misrepresentation of both 
the type and the extent of operations of a firm have 
been made by the Federal Trade Commission. The 
bulk of such complaints were against those who 
represented themselves as manufacturers when 
actually they owned no plants or mills of any kind. 

Some represented that they did custom work by 
making various commodities such as shirts, shoes, 
or mattresses according to measurements supplied 
by their customers, when in fact they did not. 


Price Misrepresentation 


The Commission ruled against the use of “free” 
goods or services to create the impression that some- 
thing is being thrown in without charge when ac- 
tually it is fully covered by the sum paid. In one 
case, a “free” dress was offered with orders of a 
certain size, and in two cases the articles supplied 
with packages of quilt pieces were falsely claimed 
to be gratuities. Recently, the Commission formu- 
lated an administrative interpretation which states 
that the word “free” cannot be used in selling when 
the recipient is required to purchase other mer- 
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chandise or render a service in order to obtain the 
“free” article. 

A cease and desist order was issued against a 
firm falsely representing the seller’s usual price as 
a special reduced price for a limited time only. 

One firm offered wearing apparel at “close out” 
prices when in fact it operated its business on a 
margin of profit. Several firms falsely represented 
that they sold to consumers at wholesale prices. 
Another offered false “bargains” by pretending to 
cut a fictitious “regular” price. A seller of men’s 
wear misrepresented that the consumer would save 
ten or fifteen dollars from the price charged by a 
competitor for similar clothes. 


Passing Off of Used Articles as New 


Action has been taken against a number of firms 
dealing in men’s and women’s hats, umbrellas, and 
wearing apparel that bought worn products, recon- 
ditioned them, and sold them as new. Orders were 
issued to cease selling hats composed of secondhand 
or used materials unless such information has been 
clearly stamped on the products in such a way that 
the terms cannot be obliterated without mutilating 
the hat. 


Lack of Disclosure of Fiber Content 


The bulk of the decisions and stipulations con- 
cerning fiber content dealt with lack of diselosure 
of rayon content. About 30 concerned the fiber con- 
tent in umbrella covers of rayon or mixed fibers. 
About 20 cases involved failure to disclose the rayon 
content of women’s wearing apparel, including 
hosiery, sweaters, skirts, dresses, sport coats, 
blouses, slips, nightgowns, other lingerie, and both 
new and secondhand apparel. Other complaints 
included handkerchiefs, hair nets, ribbon, and neck- 


ties. 
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The Road Ahead in Nutrition Teaching 


As a food and nutrition specialist in the Vir- 
ginia Extension Service, Miss Cameron uses 
the findings of the Richmond survey. Her 
background includes BS and MS degre es from 
Teachers Colleae. 


Columbia University. 


HOSE of us who work day in and day out 


dispensing so-called “nutrition education” to 
leaders, or other interested 


students. group 


people realize when we read the returns of surveys 


such as the one made in Richmond, Virginia that 
there is a long road ahead before all of our people 
know how to select and prepare the food needed 


for positive health. 
Information about nutrition reaches the Ameri- 
the radio, 
club 
these ef- 
How 
many homemakers use such information in plan- 


How 


ean public from a great many sources 
booklets, 
How effective 


magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, 


meetings, and classes are 


forts in spreading nutrition information? 
ning and preparing meals for their family? 
can more be persuaded to do so? 

The survey in Richmond was made to help throw 
some light on these questions of the acceptance of 
an urban community. 


nutrition information § in 


During the war vears, Richmond had been one of 
the centers where special classes were arranged and 
special emphasis was placed on helping the general 
publie know what they should eat. This program, 
sponsored by the city and state nutrition councils, 
was carried on by all the agencies of education, 
health, and welfare as well as by commercial, pub- 
All the media of 
radio, and group teaching were used. The 
four major objectives of the study were: (1) to 


the level of nutrition 


licity, and civie elub groups. 
pre Ss, 
information about 
to learn something of their 


measure 
among housewives; (2) 
attitudes toward food and nutrition information; 
(3) to analyze the effectiveness of various media 
that 


and 


nutrition information: 


motivating 


are used to give out 
(4) to the 
aeceptance of information as a basis for expanding 


determine factors in 
future nutrition programs. 

The study was made by a staff of trained inter- 
viewers of the division of special surveys of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economies and was 
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wrome;n 


] aned nite iewers called on 00) 


sponsored by the nutrition councils. It included 


$100 personal house-to-house interviews gathered 


by accepted sampling procedures. Sample blocks 
were selected with the use of census block statistics 
racial 
The questions were so worded that the 
different 


ways to help in reaching valid conclusions. 


to give a cross-section of all economic and 
eroups. 
same information was asked in several 

It may be significant that the survey was made 
at almost peak food prices (June and July, 1947); 
most of the group. when asked if they found pro- 
viding food a big problem, considered this situa- 
tion very real. Nearly all seemed genuinely con- 
how to feed their families better on 


When the data were 


cerned about 


the money they could spend 
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gathered, those interviewed were given an oppor- 
tunity to talk freely about any problems related 
to the questionnaires, each of which took a little 
more than an hour to complete. Representatives 
of all organizations and agencies in the sponsoring 
groups were encouraged to go along with one of 
the interviewers to hear firsthand some of the 
returns. 


Do Homemakers Have Basic Information? 


First, the survey tried to find out: “Do Rich- 
mond homemakers understand the basie principles 
of nutrition?” The ratings developed for this evalu- 
ation were set up in three groups: “adequate” in- 
formation, “some,” and “little or no” information. 
The codes for evaluating responses were developed 
with the assistance of the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economies. An example of ‘“‘ade- 
quate” information in response to “Why do you 
say we need meat?” was, “Meat contains protein 
and is needed to build body tissues.” Those classed 
as having “some” information, the middle group, 
knew that meat was a protein food but could not 


tell why protein was necessary. The lower group, 


counted as having “little or no” information, often 
said, “We include meat because we like it.” 

Responses to questions were individually rated 
and then combined to obtain the over-all level of 
nutrition information. 

The analysis indicated that 50 per cent of the 
homemakers surveyed had little or no information 
on nutrition; 4 per cent had adequate information: 
and 46 per cent, some knowledge of why certain 
foods are needed each day. There was a direct 


relationship between these levels and income and /or 


education; that is, most of those in the “little or 
no” information class were in one or more of the 
following groups: with low or middle income, moré 
than 44 years of age, and with grammar school 
education. The divisions for income levels were 
(total cash income): low--$47 or under, weekly: 
middle—$48 to $71; and upper—$72 and above. 

Another index of the level of information was 
exposure to the Basie Seven food chart. All home- 
makers were shown the chart and asked if they had 
ever seen it. 

This chart had been used extensively by all city 
and state nutrition programs for several years, and 
the survey reported that 54 per cent of the home- 
makers said they had seen or heard of the chart 
A large share of those who had never been exposed 
to it were found to be in the “little or no” informa- 


tion group. 
Nutrition training in school was quite significant 
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for, in the group which had taken some foods courses 
in school, 7 out of 10 rated in the “some” or ‘“ade- 
quate” information class. 


How Adequate Are the Daily Menus? 


What difference does it make whether people 
know why they need this or that? Why not just 
teach them what they need every day? This is 
precisely the aim of the Basic Seven food chart 
which says “Eat This Way Every Day.” If the 
diets had been better than the “know-why,” those 
dispensing nutrition information could have said, 
“Let’s forget why and just tell what”; but the 
correlation between doing and understanding why 
was very close. Each homemaker was asked for 
a detailed listing of the foods served for the past 
24 hours. As a measure of adequacy, the list was 
evaluated in terms of the Basie Seven food groups 
An “adequate” list was defined as one which in- 
cluded at least a minimum number of servings from 
each of the Basic Seven food groups except milk, 
which was considered adequate if there was evi- 
dence that it had been served. The results showed 
that about half of the homemakers (49 per cent) 
served food from all groups except milk, which was 
reported separately. The weekly amount of milk 
purchased was analyzed, and when this was re- 
corded on the basis of family needs, it reduced to 
21 per cent those whose meals were adequate. (A 
previous Virginia study of school children, based 
on a similar score, showed 33 per cent of the diets 
adequate. ) 

What was lacking besides milk? A breakdown of 
the 51 per cent who did not have all of the seven 
groups showed: 39 per cent had ne green or yellow 
vegetable; 55 per cent had no citrus fruit, tomatoes, 
or any of the foods in group 2; 10 per cent did not 
have any of the other vegetables or fruits in group 3; 
6 per cent had no milk or foods in group 4 (79 per 
cent of the entire group did not have an adequate 
amount of milk); 2 per cent did not have meat or 
other foods in group 5. Everyone had bread and 
butter or fortified margarine! Sixteen per cent did 
not serve foods from either group 1 or 2. 

What effect did age, 
have on the adequacy of the daily menu? The 


education, and income 


same pattern prevailed as with the level of infor- 
mation. Those who had an adequate diet were in 
one or more of these groups: 44 years old or less, 
middle or upper income bracket, and high school 
or college education. 

There was a direct relationship between interest 
in information and adequate diets: 
1. Six out of ten homemakers who had at least 
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some knowledge of nutrition served adequate 


meals. 
Homemakers who indicated some interest In 


getting more information on food or nutrition 
were usually those already serving an adequate 
diet. This tells us that we need to find new 
ways of reaching those who have little interest 
in getting such information. When asked if they 
wanted more information, 73 per cent of all 
homemakers said yes; 27 per cent did not care 
for any. Thirty per cent were primarily con- 
cerned with recipes Ol the preparation of new 
dishes; 18 per cent said they wanted some help 
on what foods they should serve; 14 per cent 
asked for he Ip on how to buy food; and a few 
wanted basie cooking information. This indi- 
cates to us that we can reach women most easily 
through new receipes and then give them the 
“why” (nutrition information). Certainly, em- 
phasis on the buying side of food is most im- 
portant. 

As we analvze the factors affecting the home- 





This home make valve ‘ the Bas c Sere NM food chart. 


>. Mothers clubs. 
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makers’ attitude toward wanting help, age seemed 
very important. Of those 44 years old or younger, 
85 per cent wanted more information—but only 
about 57 per cent of the older group. Anothe 
observation is that those who had “some” knowl- 
edge were largely the group who wanted more in- 
formation. Only 14 per cent of those with “little 
or no” information wanted any. This is the group 


where special need exists and for whom means o! 


approach will have to be devised, 


Sources of Information 


Where did these homemakers get their intorma- 
tion? It was found that 8 out of 10 had a radio; 
almost all had a daily newspaper; and 7 out of 10 
had some magazines. Only 4 out of 10 had any 
booklets o1 pamphlets on food or nutrition When 
asked where they got their ideas on food needs 
56 per cent said—from newspapers and magazines; 
38 per cent said—from the radio; and 30 per cent 
said—from friends, neighbors, or family members 
When asked whether they had used these ideas, 
the percentage was slightly lower! In this con- 
nection, it Is interesting to note that the radio 
reached all groups equally regardless of age, edu- 
cation, race, or income——but that use of magazines, 
booklets, and newspapers was, of course, much 
vreater among groups with higher income and edu- 
eation 

The implications of this study point many ways 
for all who have programs of nutrition education: 
1. The information must be given simply so that 

everyone can understand and be able to follow it 
2. Most homemakers, especially the younger ones, 

are genuinely interested in knowing how to feed 


We should help them 


3. Radio and the newspaper are universal media; 


their families well 


we need to use them more often and more effec- 
tively. 

4. Children carry home much that they learn at 
school Emphasis on “take it home” might en- 
large the nutrition educational program = con- 
siderably. 

Parent-Teachers Associations 
home demonstration clubs, civie groups all have 
a stake in this program of knowing what and 
why. Our educational system teaches us to ask 
“why"’—and this study shows that those who 
know “why” come nearer doing a good job Ol 
feeding their families. The road ahead some- 
times looks long, but it is wide. If all media 
are used, if all methods are emphasized, we have 
many guideposts in this and other studies to 
point the way. 











Health Services Build Better Health 


ANDERSON 


Miss Anderson is a specialist in rural health 
education in the Extension Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Her article 
is one of a series that was recommended by 


the health committee of the AHEA. 


T IS a tribute to the forward-looking attitude 
of the American Home Economies Association 
that it has set up an Association-wide health 

committee to consider the expanding role of home 
economists in raising the levels of health of the 
people. The challenge to anyone who wishes to 
raise health levels today is apparent in the con- 
stitution of the World Health Organization, 
namely, that health is “a state of complete phys- 
ical, mental, and social well-being, not merely the 
absence of disease or infirmity.” This far 
beyond the old idea of health as a sound mind in a 
It acknowledges the power of the 
the social institutions, customs, 


goes 


sound body. 
total environment 
and attitudes—in determining whether individuals 
grow to full physical, social, and spiritual ma- 
turity or become warped by fear, frustrations, and 
anxieties. 

This new concept of health means that movements 
for the improvement of the economic and social life 
of the people—such as housing, recreation, stable 
employment, social security—are in some degree 
health measures. At the same time, it means that 
adequate health and medical services are basic to 
the improvement of the economic, mental, and social 
well-being of the individual. 

The first concern, therefore, of those interested in 
raising the levels of health is the creation of an 
effective pattern by which health and medical serv- 
ices can be made available and used by all the 
people. 

Home economists have not always felt that they 
had much to contribute to the organization of 
health and medical services. Because other impor- 
tant professional and citizen groups have felt the 
same way, health and medical services are unevenly 
distributed, ineffectively organized, and _ inade- 
quately financed. To see the special contribution 
that home economists can make to this field, it is 
necessary to consider the nature of the task ahead. 
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First, what is meant by health services? Healih 
services include all the doctors, dentists, nurses, and 
other health workers; all the hospitals, clinies, diag- 
nostic and treatment facilities; all the public health 
work needed to promote health, to prolong vigorous 


maturity, and to prevent, diagnose, and treat 
disease. 
Effective organization of these health services 


means many things. It means that health workers, 
hospitals, health units, and other services and fa- 
cilities be distributed over the country according 
to need. It means co-operation and co-ordination 
of effort of all these services, directed toward the 
common goal of better health for every individual. 
It means a system of financing which will enable 
every community to support the health services and 
facilities it needs and every family to provide for 
itself adequate health care. 

This is such an urgent but complex need that in 
May 1948, at the President’s request, a National 
Health Assembly was called in Washington to ex- 
plore what gains might be made in the next ten 
years in improving the provisions for health and 
medical services. The rural section of that Assem- 
bly outlined the essentials of effective organization 
of health services for rural areas. This outline, 
appropriate to the needs of urban as well as rural 
families, is quoted here: 


Rural medical services of the future should center around 
the general practitioner who has had special training in help- 
ing people with their mental and emotional problems as 
well as with their physical ailments. He should be a health 
counselor to the families he serves. 

To render the highest type of service, the modern family 
the specialists working in 
prepared 


must have support of 
organized groups 


medical practice must be centered in or around hospitals, 


doctor 
to serve rural areas Such 
which may increasingly put less emphasis upon the bed 
patient and more on early diagnosis, health education, and 
other maintain health. These 


turn, must be part of an integrated system through which 


to hospitals, in 


measures 


specialists and other services from the large medical centers 


can be made available to the small rural hospital and 


diagnostic centers. 

Much of the personal preventive health services will be 
performed by the general physician of the future, while 
the health officer will be the program planner and organizer 
of health services for the entire area. 


A first essential for developing such a rural health pro- 
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gram is some financial scheme which will make it possible 
for medical personnel, hospital facilities, and other services 
to be maintained, and for rural peopl to make use of all 


the services available (1) 


Need for Expanded Services 


Such a pattern of health and medical services is 
far from realization. In a large city like New 
York, where there is one doctor for approximately 
every 350 people, a family may be faced with a 
bewildering choice of physicians. In a rural area, 
with one doctor for every 2,000 or 3,000 people, that 
choice is extremely limited. Free choice is reduced 
still further in rural areas when it comes to spe- 
cialists. For example, only 6 per cent of all child 
specialists live in cities of less than 10,000. Yet, 
it is in such communities and on surrounding farms 
that 60 per cent of the nation’s children live (2). 
In general, the more rural the area, the fewer all 
health: and medical services in proportion to the 
population. 

The Hospital Survey and Construction <Aet, 
passed in 1946, has been a most important forward 
step in improving health and medical services. It 
has meant that many communities, urban and rural, 
have been able for the first time to provide for 
themselves needed hospitals and health centers. 
These new buildings symbolize in a very concrete 
way the readiness of the community to provide 
health protection for its members. Yet as the Bing- 
ham Associates Fund of Boston reports: 


An expensive surgical unit does not insure good surgery ; 
complete X-ray apparatus does not predicate accurate 
X-ray diagnosis; and a we ll-equipped laboratory does not 
guarantee scientific aid in medical management It is 
only human to be lulled into a false sense of security by 
trusting blindly to the wisdom represented by awesome 


and expensive apparatus 


The only effective way by which small hospitals 
ean render the best of medical services is by co- 
operative arrangements with the larger medical 
centers. Through a co-ordinated hospital system, 
small hospitals would be able to send patients and 
specimens to the larger hospitals for diagnosis, and 
the specialist and technical services of the large 
teaching hospitals would be brought to the small 
hospitals and to all doctors serving within the 
radius of those hospitals (3). 

So far, there are in this nation only two outstand- 
ing demonstrations of such co-ordination of hos- 
pital services. They are the Rochester Hospital 
Council, serving 11 counties around Rochester, New 
York and the Bingham Associates in Boston, serv- 
ing Maine and other New England states. These 
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demonstrations have provided rural doctors, den- 
tists, nurses, and other health workers with expert 
technical counsel and sustained opportunity for 
advanced study. When professional isolation 1s 
thus greatly diminished, rural areas become attrac- 
tive places for all health workers to render service 


to their fellow men. 


Local Public Health Units 

But even a hospital system which strengthens 
the services of the doctors in every hospital area is 
not enough. There is one more ingredient—the 
yeast that leavens. That is full-time local public 
health units. This is the health service supported 
by taxes as are local public schools, law enforce- 
ment agencies, fire departments, public recreational 
facilities, public libraries, and other community 
services. Its purpose is to bring to local people the 
best that is known in “the art and science of pre- 
venting disease, prolonging life, and promoting 
physical and mental efficiency through organized 
community effort” (4). Its most important fune- 
tion is to guide in the total community effort to 
plan, organize, and co-ordinate all the health serv- 
ices needed to bring better health to all the people. 

Yet this basic local service to plan for and pro- 
tect the publie’s health is rarely given the mini- 
mum financial support estimated to be at least two 
dollars per person per year, even when state and 
federal funds are added to local resourees. The 
question must be raised—do we want health enough 
to pay for it? 

Perhaps the question of financing local health 
services is the crux of the whole problem. What 
are you willing to pay not only for personal health 
care that you may need at some time but for “readi- 
ness to serve” of all publie health services? It is 
generally agreed that tax funds should be used to 
support official public health services. It is 
also generally agreed that some form of health in- 
surance is the most feasible means by which mem- 
bers of a community can adequately support all 
their medical services. Such insurance, in turn, 
would enable families to make the greatest use of 
the health and medical services available. Calm 
study and cool analysis on the part of all are needed 
to bring about any satisfying solution to this cen- 
tral problem. 

Some of the results of failure to develop a com- 
prehensive plan for distributing, organizing, and 
financing of health services may be seen in its 
effect on the healthful growth of children. In spite 
of the wonderful progress in lowering the death 
rates of mothers and infants and in providing cer- 
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tain health services for children, there are still 
100,000 babies born each year without medical at- 
tention. About that same number die in their first 
vear of life. There are still 13,000,000 children 
living in isolated communities far from large centers 
where medical services are to be found (1). 

In view of the unfinished business of developing 
a basie service for health protection of all the peo- 
ple, it was inspiring to note the broad areas of 
common agreement among the representatives of 
the National Health Assembly as to the type of 
program that should be developed within the next 
ten years. It was agreed that this should include 
vast expansion along the following lines: (1) medi- 
eal research; (2) trained health personnel of all 
kinds; (3) full-time local health units over the 
nation; (4) a program of hospitals and health 
centers; (5) special programs for rural and other 
disadvantaged areas; (6) special programs for 
children; (7) some form of health insurance. 


The Citizens’ Responsibilities 


The most important thing, however, that was 
agreed upon at the National Health Assembly was 
that a sound health program can be developed only 
as people in local communities assume their due re- 
sponsibility for planning, organizing, and develop- 
ing the services they need for their health protec- 
tion. It is in this citizen’s movement for better 
health that home economists can make their great- 
est contribution. Whether as teachers, extension 
workers, businesswomen, or workers in other fields, 
the knowledge among home economists of nutrition, 
child development, good housing, and hospital 
dietetics has made them sensitive to the need for 
all types of community services. They are espe- 
cially aware of the health services needed to 
strengthen the ability of the homemaker to be a 
wise guardian of the health of her loved ones. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that home economists will 
take an increasingly active part in all citizen move- 
ments such as those for state and local health coun- 
cils and for other planning bodies concerned with 
total community health improvement. 

Some home economists are already giving out- 
standing leadership to this movement. The whole 
Extension Service’s educational program for better 
health and medical services in rural areas was spon- 
sored first by the AHEA. If the day-by-day health 
organization work done by home economists in 
varied fields could be told, it would be a splendid 
testimony to their contribution. But the task ahead 
is still so great that the abilities and experience of 
home economists are needed more than ever. 
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For these reasons, it is to be hoped that each state 
association will follow the example set by the 
AHEA and set up a health committee to assist all 
home economists to make their best contribution 
to all citizen movements for better health—local, 
state, national, and even international. 

A suggested first step for a state association might 
well be to find out how comprehensive are provi- 
sions for health and medical services. Then it 
could ascertain what needs to be done to make 
these services available to all people. Each asso- 
ciation might set up its own ten-year health goals 
somewhat in line with those of the National Health 
Assembly (1). On the basis of these goals, the 
contribution of home economists both to the 
familiar and the newer health fields could be 
defined. 

One important area in which home economists 
can take a more active part is in the formulation 
of publie health policy. It is important to appre- 
ciate that legislation, not only local and state but 
also national, is sometimes needed to strengthen th 
efforts of local people to improve their health serv- 
ices. As home economists study such legislative 
proposals, both state and national associations will 
be in a strong position to help formulate a public 
health poliey which will form a basis for the health 
program that can protect every home best. 

A most important task for this generation is to 
lay the foundation on which a program for complete 
physical, mental, and social well-being may _ be 
built. That foundation is health and medical serv- 
ices so distributed, organized, and financed that the 
benefits of all the arts and sciences to build and 
maintain health may radiate into every home in 
every community. On such a foundation will the 
hopes of the World Health Organization be realized 

a world of secure homes where children are free 
to grow sturdy of body, courageous of mind, and 
sensitive of spirit. Home economists, with their 
knowledge of services needed to protect and 
strengthen family life, must be in the vanguard of 
this forward movement toward a healthier, happier 


world. 
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UTRITION is essentially food and people. 
It affects the whole fabric of society because 
progress in nutrition improves everyday 
people at all stages of their lives. 
Among recent trends, these four are pre-eminent, 
each with its bright side and its problems: 
1. The great acceleration in amount, variety, and 
breadth of research with its increasing flood of 


facts; at the same time, the lack of knowledge 
of some apparently simple body processes and 
familiar behavior patterns 

2. The speed with which research is applied to local 
problems in some situations and among some 
groups and yet the lag with which new ideas ar 
accepted and living habits improved 

3. The increasing interdependence of workers in 
different professional fields, in spite of the in- 
dependence of their training 

4. The remarkable achievements in co-operation 
and co-ordination of activities at all levels, from 

to 

petty jealousy, and world unrest. 


individual international, in spite of local 


squabbles, 


Progress in Study of Foods 


One of the fields that seem to show great promise 
for the betterment of society is foods. Recent im- 
provements in varieties and strains of plants and 
breeds of animals give better food at less cost and 
make it possible for farmers to harvest richer crops 
effort. 
acre per man-hour can mean better-fed people. 


with less time and More food value per 

Improvements in the processing, marketing, and 
distribution of food bring a greater variety of prod- 
ucts to many homes. The increased number and 
variety of frozen foods, refrigerated transportation, 
and sales display have brought great changes to our 
dining tables—changes made possible by the com- 


bined efforts of many groups. 
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Foods are also being studied for their contribu- 


tion of nutrients to the body. Though this work 
is not new in the United States, the values of native 
foods are not yet known in many parts of the world. 
Studies such as those by Robert 8. Harris and Hazel 
Munsell at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology on Mexican and Central American foods 
out new techniques for evaluating 

No country can afford to neglect 


have worked 


food supplies.’ 
into its native resources, 


fed 


such research 
Adequately 
They can produce more goods at 
cost. No doubt, the 
Point IV aiding 
countries just 


have less illness and 


people 


unrest. less 


human much of value of 


America’s program for under- 


developed will rest on such ap- 


proaches to the problem of more and better local 
food production. 

Another dramatic bit of progress in the study of 
food nutrients has been the unfolding of complex 
relationships between all those known to date. New 
links 


vitamins, new functions of well-known ones, 


between certain vitamins and amino acids, sus- 


pected relationships between vitamins, enzymes, 
and hormones crowd the scientific literature. It is 
impossible to keep up to date. 

The atomic laboratories have brought forth not 
but The 


isotopes now used by research help to trace the 


only bombs life-saving items. radio- 


body’s use of certain nutrients. They give speed 
and accuracy to our knowledge, opening some doors 
which we have not been able to unlock otherwise. 
New 


knowledge is used to prevent and to cure disease, 


The implications of science are complex. 


and 
thus to influence food production and marketing. 


to improve health, to change eating habits, 


Application to Local Problems 

The study of food nutrients cannot be separated 
Physiological 
to 


from study of the nutrition of people. 
nutrition 
knowledge. 


studies are constantly adding our 

“Longitudinal” studies, in which all aspects of 
the growth and development of children are care- 
fully recorded from prenatal days through ado- 


lescence, tell us more than we have known before 


See page 629. 
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about insuring the best growth for our children. 
Each group has added to our knowledge. 

Thus the whole child, at all stages of his develop- 
ment, is coming into clearer focus. Workers in 
medicine, nutrition, psychology, and education show 
that we still need more exact knowledge of specific 
details but that we also need to use the reliable 
facts we have. 

“Horizontal” or “universe” studies are increas- 
ingly common. John Doe, Jane Doe, and all their 
relatives are being studied. A picture of the whole 
family is the aim. Eating habits of youngsters and 
college students, industrial feeding problems, safer 
food and more sanitary service for those who “eat 
out,” chronic diseases, and overweight as we grow 
older are only a few of the topics under considera- 
tion. Nutritional status studies of various sections 
of the population made by health authorities, 
foundations, and universities tell us something 
about how well-nourished we are as a nation. Food 
consumption studies under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
give an idea as to which foods are being eaten in 
greatest amounts. The picture has changed within 
this half century. These studies give a much 
clearer picture of the endless variety in individuals 
and the many similarities in groups. They help us 
work out definite food allowances on which to base 
food needs. 

We are discovering the difference in health and 
efficiency between meeting minimum needs and 
reaching adequate or even optimal levels. Only a 
few short years ago, certain areas of America had 
the serious problem of pellagra. That picture is 
now dramatically changed. Various factors have 
combined to almost wipe out this deficiency dis- 
ease in the United States. 


Interrelationships 


Another important change during the last 10 
years has come through psychosomatic medicine. 
Through this new approach, medical groups have 
been making a renewed attack on the age-old prob- 
lem of the interrelationship of body, mind, and 
spirit in health and disease. Workers in the nutri- 
tion field also recognize that it is not only what 
you know about food but how you feel about it 
that matters. 

The National Research Council’s “The Manual 
for the Study of Food Habits,” published in 1945, 
is an excellent example of two important points. 
1. This bulletin was the beginning of what promises 

to be an increasingly valuable piece of team- 

work between those of us who specialize in edu- 
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cation for home and family living and those so- 

cial scientists who study the family from a dif- 

ferent slant. We need to know each other better. 

2. This study recognizes new techniques in working 
with people. No longer do we merely tell what 
to eat and how to prepare it. The manual re- 
ports several pioneer attempts at group discus- 
sion and decision. 

The whole field of group dynamics—once the 
domain of experimental psychology—is now becom- 
ing familiar to educators, social scientists, and 
group leaders of all kinds. Such teamwork of 
specialists is a trend to encourage. 


Co-ordination of Activities 


In schools, we have good examples of co-opera- 
tion. ‘Tremendous progress has been made in nutri- 
tion education and the school lunch program in the 
last 10 years. The amazing features of this present 
trend are as follows: 


1. The rapid increase in the number of schools and 
children having lunches 

2. The improvement in the actual lunch eaten 

3. The widespread educational benefits through 
home and community participation in the project 


The growing recognition of the home economics 
teacher, school lunch manager, and parents as mem- 
bers of the educational “team” is important. The 
progress here is excellent in some places but still 
far too slow in others, especially where the home 
economics teacher and trained lunch managers are 
found only in secondary schools and are inacces- 
Work- 
shops and institutes with both as participants are 


sible to the elementary school teachers. 


becoming very popular. 

Another progressive aspect of this trend toward 
greater teamwork is the increased group-planning 
and co-ordination of work of nations, agencies, and 
communities; working conferences of all kinds of 
professional groups; curriculum committees in 
schools; community councils; city and state nutri- 
tion committees; regional meetings and _ special 
projects of professional groups; the Interdepart- 
mental Nutrition Co-ordinating Committee of the 
federal agencies dealing with food and nutrition: 
and the joint programs of the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations. 

We are already feeling the benefits of concen- 
trated efforts by a great variety of people in these 
fields. Food production is increasing in quality 
and quantity. More people are eating better. 
Many are in better health and enjoy a more effec- 
tive and satisfying life. 








Research 








Effects of Four Cooking Pressures 


on Commercially Frozen Broccoli 


Miss Causey is a research associate in the 
School of Nutrition at Cornell University. 
Dr. Fenton is a professor of food and nutrition 
at New York State College of Home Eco- 


nomics and School of Nutrition, Corne ll. 


HE purpose of this study was to determine 
the retention of palatability, ascorbic acid, 
and free and total folie acid in commercially 
frozen broccoli during four cooking methods. The 
methods selected besides boiling were 5, 10, and 15 
These pressures were representa- 
the 
At 
this study was instigated, reports had indicated 


pounds pressure. 
of the 
saucepans available on the market. 


tive pressures obtainable in pressure 


the time 


that the basic defect in pernicious anemia might 
possibly be a failure to liberate free folic acid from 
its conjugates. Since some assay procedures employ 
heat treatments to aid in the liberation of conju- 
gated forms of folie acid, another objective in this 
study was to determine if the amount of free folic 
acid increased during the various cooking proce- 
dures.2. Also, folie acid has been reported to be heat 
labile; therefore, it 
the total folie acid retentions would decrease with 


was desirable to determine if 


increased cooking pressures. 

A range of ascorbic acid content of frozen broccoli 
has been reported in the literature as low as 21 + 55 
mg per 100 g of home-frozen, by Ritchie (7) (1947), 
to as high as 100 to 149 mg per 100 g 
mercially frozen, by Fitzgerald and Fellers (2) 


of com- 


* This study was supported by a grant from the Philco 
Corporation, Philadelphia 

* Throughout this discussion, the term “free folic acid” 
refers to the uncombined folic acid, and “total folic acid” 
refers to the sum of the uncombined folic acid plus the con- 
jugated folic acid as liberated by a chick pancreas prepara- 


tion 
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(1938). Reported retentions during cooking of 
frozen broccoli ranged from as low as 50 + 1 and 
59 + 5 per cent in home-frozen, by Ritchie (/) 
(1947), to as high as 82 per cent in commercially 
frozen, by Barnes, Tressler, and Fenton (3) (1943) 
and by Jones (4) (1943). Little work has been re- 
ported concerning the content of folic acid in foods. 
Olson, Burris, and Elvehjem (5) (1947) found that 
one sample of raw broccoli, when Streptococcus fae- 
calis was used as the test organism, contained from 
54 to 90 micrograms per 100 g depending upon the 
enzyme used. No reports were found concerning 
retention of folic acid during cooking of broccoli. 


Experimental Procedure 


The frozen broccoli used in this study was all 
from one lot of a 1947 commercial pack. Upon 
receipt in the laboratory, it was held in a home-type 
at 12°F until the completion of the 
Prior to each cooking, the packages of 


freezer set 
study. 
broccoli were removed from the freezer and held 
at room temperature until an internal temperature 
of 0°C was just reached (about 3 hours). 

The broccoli was cooked in a four-quart, alumi- 
num pressure saucepan with a weight-type 5-, 10-, 
and 15-pound pressure control. A thermometer was 
placed in a rubber stopper, which was inserted in 
the lid of the pressure saucepan after the automatic 
safety valve was removed. Thus it was possible to 
determine when the internal atmosphere had reached 
100°C and also to check the pressure. The heat 
was controlled by the use of a gas burner and a 
manometer arrangement as described by Fenton, 
Tressler, Camp, and King (6) (1937). 
cooked by each method was drained for 45 seconds 


The broccoli 


in an enamel colander. 

Prior to each cooking, raw broccoli was chopped 
and aliquots were taken for vitamin analysis. 

In each study, broccoli with its adhering frost, in 
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300 gram lots—four servings—was cooked in 50 g 
of boiling, unsalted tap water until it was “just 
done,” that is, tender but still firm (table 1). 

The gas burner was turned down a predetermined 
amount as soon as the proper pressure was reached. 
At the end of the cooking time, the temperature was 
reduced immediately to approximately 100°C by 
holding the pressure pan under the cold water tap. 
The total weight was determined, and the broccoli 
was then drained. The drained broccoli was 
weighed, and the weight of the cooking water was 
determined by the difference. Preliminary work 
was done to determine the initial amount of water 
necessary so that the amount of cooking water left 
after cooking was fairly constant. In all four cook- 
ing methods, from 265 to 274 g of cooked, drained 
broccoli and from 58 to 64 g of cooking water 
remained after cooking. The broccoli was then 
chopped, and aliquots of the cooked vegetable and 
of cooking water were taken for vitamin analysis. 

Broccoli cooked by each method was judged for 
appearance, texture, and flavor by six experienced 


TABLE | 


The cooking times at four pressures for frozen broccoli 
————— . | 
| | 


TIME TO REACH 


COOKING TIME AT TOTAL COOK- 
PRESSURE PRESSURE ING TIME 
Boiling Pressure 
pou nds minutes minutes minutes minutes 
0 3.75 0.00 4.00 7.74 
5 3.75 1.30 0.25 5.50 
10 3.75 1.75 0.00 5.50 
15 3.75 2.17 0.00 5.92 


TABLE 2 


The effect of cooking at four pressures on the palatability of 
frozen broccoli 


PALATABILITY SCORE* 


COOKING 


PRESSURE 
Appearance Texture Flavor Total 
pounds per cent per cent per cent per cent 
0 80 80 87 82 
5 93 93 92 92 
10 87 87 87 87 
15 85 87 70 80 





*Each value is the average of six judges’ scores. Each 
factor was scored on the basis of ten points; 100 per cent was 
equivalent to “excellent,” 80 per cent “‘good,”’ and 60 per 


cent “fair.” 
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judges. Each factor was judged on the basis of ten 
points. The scores are reported as percentages of 
the total score; 100 per cent was equivalent to 
“excellent,” 80 per cent “good,” 60 per cent “fair,” 
40 per cent “poor,” and 20 per cent “very poor.” 

Reduced ascorbic acid was determined by the 
indophenol-xylene extraction methods of Nelson and 
Somers (7) (1945). 

The folie acid was assayed with Streptococcus 
faecales, with a modification of the method of 
Luckey, et al. (8) (1944), as adapted by Carlson (9) 
(1948). A chick pancreas preparation was used to 
liberate the conjugated folie acid. 

The retention of ascorbic acid and folie acid in 
the broccoli was calculated on the weights of each 
raw and of each cooked lot of vegetable. A sta- 
tistical analysis was made to determine whethei 
the observed differences were significant or merely 
attributable to experimental variation. 


Results and Discussion 


The total cooking times ranged from 5!»5 to 7°, 
minutes. From a time-management standpoint, this 
slight difference was not important. 

The average palatability scores of the broccoli 
cooked by the four methods ranged from 80 to 92 
per cent (table 2). Very acceptable products wer 
obtained by each of the methods. The results 
showed as much difference between the judge's 
scores for any one lot as between the lots cooked at 
four pressures. 

Frozen broccoli contained an average of 71 meg 
of ascorbie acid and 177 ug of folie acid per 100 g 
(table 3). 

The retentions of the ascorbic acid in the cooked, 


drained broccoli ranged from 75 39 to 81 + 3.9 


TABLE 3 


The eff ct of cooking froze n broccoli on the ascorbic and 
folic acid content 


POLIK ACID 


ASCORBIC 
CONDITION 


ACID 
Free Potal 
mg / 100g Mg / 100g Mg / 1009 
Raw 71 14 177 
Cooked at: 

0 lb pressure 63 17 159 
>“ “ 63 15 143 
10 * 2 59 13 131 
15 “ is 61 14 130 

Average of 
cooked samples 61 15 141 
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TABLE 4 


The effect of cooking at four pressures on the retention of ascorbic acid and folic acid in frozen broccoli 


ASCORBIC ACID* 


COOKING 
PRESSURE : 
Drained (ooking Total 
Broccol Water — 
0 80+3.4 15+0 8 95+4.4 
5 S$1+3.9 1I3+1.0 94+4.0 
10 4923.2 14+0 7 89+3.0 
1d 77425.9 14+0.5 91+8.3 
* Kach value is the average of 6 replicates 
+ Each value is the average of 5 replicates 
t Kach value is the average of 3 replicates. 
per cent (table 4). From 13 + 1.0 to 15 + 08 


per cent was in the cooking water. No significant 
differences were observed. Previous studies have 
indicated that the proportion of water to vegetabl 
at the end of the cooking period is the most im- 
portant factor In the retention of the water-soluble 
vitamins. 

Free folic acid retentions in the drained vegetabl 
3.7 to 106 
in the cooking water from 20 


4.9 per cent and 


2.7 to 23 + 1.6 


ranged from 8&3 


per cent. No increases due to increased pressure 
occurred and differences between the methods were 


not significant. The drained broccoli retained from 


65 + 7.2 to 79 G8 per cent ol the total folie 
acid (free plus conjugated forms). From 15 + 2.5 
to 20 + 3.0 per cent was in the cooking water. 


Although the differences in retentions at the several] 
pressures were not significant, there was a trend 
toward decreased retention of both the free and the 
total folie acid with increased pressure. 


Summary 


Frozen broccoli was cooked at four pressures; 
0 (stewpan cooking), 5, 10, and 15 pounds. The 
cooking procedure was standardized so that similai 
amounts of cooking water were left by each method 
Cooking times ranged from 5! to 734 minutes. 

No appreciable differences in the palatability 
scores or in the vitamin retentions of the broccoli 
cooked by the four methods were observed. 

Ascorbic acid retentions in the cooked broccoli 
averaged 78 per cent, with 14 per cent in the cook- 
ing water. 

The retention of free folic acid was 95 per cent 
in the cooked broccoli and 21 per cent in the cook- 
ing water. Increased pressures not only did not 


liberate more free folic acid but there was a trend 


FREE FOLIC actpT rOTAL FOLIC ACID 
Drained Cooking Drained T Cooking? 
Broccoli Water Broccoli Water 
} t pe i i er 
106+4.9 20+2.7 7949.8 19+2.0 
100+2.0 21+3.0 70+6.3 1542.5 
8343.7 20+2.4 66+9.1 19+3.2 
92+4.2 2341.6 6547.2 20+3.0 


toward less, although the differences between 
methods were not statistically significant 

Total folie acid retention in the cooked broccoli 
averaged 70 per cent, with 18 per cent in the cook- 
ing water. 

A 100-gram serving of the cooked broccoli pro- 
vided practically all of the daily recommended al- 
lowance of ascorbic acid. No recommendations 


have as yet been made for allowances of folie acid 
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Parents’ Attitudes toward Their Children 


Dr. Roy is dean of household and applied arts 
and professor of home economics at Montana 
State College. Here, she reports a few findings 
of Dr. Suen-i-Wu Chang with whom she co- 
operated in planning this study. 


HEN parents utter in desperation, ‘Why 

don’t you behave as I did when I was a 

child?” and their children reply, “But 
Dad, Tommy doesn’t have to do this,” nothing un- 
usual has happened. Although this is a common 
scene in many American homes today, relationships 
among members of the family have always been 
individual and changing. During the last few years, 
the changes have been more rapid and therefore 
more confusing to mother, father, and child. In no 
place has that change been more pronounced than 
in parent-child relationships. Often teachers criti- 
cize or seek to change parents’ attitudes. Thus the 
question is raised: What attitude do parents have 
today toward their children? 

To answer this question in part, a study was 
undertaken at Montana State College to compare 
the attitude of parents with that of specialists in 
the child development field, to compare the attitude 
of fathers with that of mothers, and to find out what 
factors are related to parents’ attitudes toward their 
preschool children. Twenty-five business and pro- 
fessional families and 25 student families with pre- 
school children co-operated in this study. 

An eleven-point seale was devised, using the 
Thurstone method, to measure attitudes of parents 
from extreme control to extreme freedom in specific 
play situations. The situations used were selected 
on the basis of common problems that were likely 
to appear in all families with preschool children. 
The statements were selected, sorted, and evaluated 
by competent judges, following the accepted stand- 
ards of present-day research. The scale was set up 
with a score of one, indicating complete freedom, 
and a score of 11, indicating complete restraint. 
Some of the most challenging aspects of this study 
have provoked questions which, although unanswer- 
able without further work, should offer direction in 
our thinking. 

Mothers from both groups scored practically the 
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same, but fathers from the student group favored 
more restraint than fathers from the business and 
professional group. The fathers favored more re- 
straint than the mothers, and there was more dif- 
ference between mothers and fathers from the stu- 
dent group than from the business and professional 
group. (See table 1.) 

Such questions as these arise: Does the situation 
of one parent’s favoring more restraint than the 
other make for happy relationships within the 
family group? Are the expectations of one parent 
concerning authority met by the father and/or 
mother? Is the amount of restraint exercised, as 
shown in this small sample, sufficient to give the 
children a chance to develop their potentialities 
without hampering them in group living? 

The score of the specialists in child development 
was used as a criterion for determining the desir- 
ability or maturity of attitudes. Parents scored 
consistently higher in this attitude study of restraint 
in play situations than did the specialists. Veteran 
fathers tended to score the highest. Their military 
training may have had a restrictive influence. 
Mothers were an intermediate group between the 
fathers and the specialists. 

Several fathers made interesting statements 
regarding their attitudes toward their children 
“Parents should start to discipline their children 
when they are young,” they said, “because one 
doesn’t know what may happen to the next genera- 
tion. If children are disciplined in the home, it 
would be much easier for them to accept strict 
discipline later.” 


TABLE 1 
Comparison of mean attitude score between 


profe sstonal and business group and student group 


FATHERS MOTHERS 
MEAN DIFFER 
ENCE BETWEEN 
GROUP 
. . FATHERS AND 
Num- Num- “ 
Mean Mean MOTHERS’ SCORE 
ber ber 


Professional and 
business group 25 $4.97 | 25 4.26 0.71 
Student group 25 | 5.69 | 25 4.45 1.24 
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Other fathers said that their own family back- 
ground might account for their attitude. Their 
fathers had been strict, and they tended to follow 


the same pattern with their own children. (See 


table 2.) 
TABLE 2 


Comparison of average attitude scores belween 


veteran, nonveteran, and specialists 


VETERAN NONVETERAN SPECIALISTS (15) 
Num- Num 
- Fath Moth “gg Fath Mott 
ber of ber of 
ers ers . ers ers 
(ases Cases 
37 5.64 1.32 13 1.45 1.00 3.22 


Are fathers more realistic about the conditions 
in the workaday world than mothers and child- 
development specialists? Do veteran fathers inter- 
pret the play of their children as interfering with 
their work or study? Quite a wide difference existed 
between the veteran father and the specialists in 
child development. What does this mean in the life 
of the child? 

A definite pattern of small but noticeable differ- 
ences existed between both parents; the trend was 
for the parent with a higher level of education to 
favor more freedom and for the parent with less 
education to favor more restraint. (See table 3.) 


TABLE 3 


Compar ison of average altitude scores between 
parents at different levels of education 


FATHERS MOTHERS 
LEVELS « 


EDUCATION 


Number Average Number Average 


College graduates 22 1.77 23 $.12 
Undergraduates 25 5.71 13 4.52 
High school and less 3 6.55 14 1.57 


Is it desirable that children have less restraint in 
play situations? Do these findings indicate that 
children might benefit if education on parenthood 
were available to all mothers and fathers? The 
importance and prestige of parenthood might be 
thus enhanced. 

Housing is also related to personal attitudes. 
Many of the student group lived in small houses on 
the campus. Children’s activities were restrained 
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for obvious reasons. If space is available, parents 


allow their children more freedom. (See table 4.) 


TABLE 4 


Comparison of mean attitude scores between 


parents with different size of houses 


MEAN ATTITUDE SCORES 


NUMBER OF ROOMS NUMBER 
IN THE HOME OF CASES 

Fathers Mothers 
l to 2 7 6.35 4.52 
3 to 4 17 5.60 1.40 
5 to 6 15 5.13 $.20 
7 to8 6 1 SI $.28 
9 to 10 5 +. 20 1.23 
Total 50 


Play situations require space and movement. It 
we cannot provide homes of sufficient size for our 
present urban living, what other facilities are avail- 
able? How can the needs of all the family group 
be met in the small home? 

Mothers who read child development literature 
tend to allow more freedom than those who do not. 
Fathers in these two groups have read little or noth- 
ing at all in this field; therefore, they were not in- 
cluded. The popular magazine for the reading 
group Was usually Parents’ Magazine, and the bulle- 
tins were usually from the U.S. Children’s Bureau. 
(See table 5.) 

TABLE 5 


Compar 1son of mean attitude scores between mothers 


who read child deve lopme nt literature and those who do not 


MOTHERS WHO DO AND 


DO NOT READ CHILD NUMBER ©} MOTHERS MEAN 
ASF ATT t ’ F 
DEVELOPMENT LITERATURE : » PTITUDE SCORES 
Do 29 3.96 
Do not 21 } 92 
Total 50 


Is it less important that we have informed fathers 
than that we have informed mothers? Might a wide 
difference in practices between parents make for 
friction in a marriage? 

Increasingly, parents seek help in answering their 
many questions. To the extent that they receive 
even partial answers, parents gain confidence in 
their ability to handle their relationships with their 
children. 











In Short 


Practical Applications 
of Homemaking Training 


WitmMA HovusEHOLDER GIBBONS 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Society expects us to be good homemakers from 
the start. Homemaking is both a complex job from 
the beginning and one on which the girl must work 
independently. In factories, a skilled technician 
may have literally years of apprenticeship training. 
also re- 

Every 


The even more complex job of homemaking 
quires an organized program of training. 
girl has a right to expect adequate training for 
homemaking as a part of her education. 

Like anyone else, a homemaker has limits to her 
time and energy. The efficient use of this time and 
energy to run a home is my definition of home man- 
agement. Home management requires skills in 
housekeeping; the efficient management of time, 
energy, and money; a thoughtful approach to prob- 
lems; and an over-all perspective. In this article, 
I wish to emphasize the importance of attitudes 
and time-energy management rather than other 
skills. 

Some may ask why the practice of homemaking 
skills in the parental home does not provide suf- 
ficient training. To be sure, most girls wash dishes, 
make beds, help clean, iron, and sew a little be- 
fore they marry. There is a wide gap between this 
casual practice and the management-labor com- 
bination required of a girl in a home of her own. 
It is one thing to scrub out the cupboards under 
mother’s direction; it is another to decide (1) 
whether the cupboards need washing, (2) when to 
do it, (3) which shelves to do first, (4) what soap 
to use, and (5) what standard of cleanliness is 
acceptable. 

It surprised and pleased me when I learned that I 
could think through problems in my home just the 
same as I had thought through problems in school. 
We must compare, as in deciding what comes first 
on a priority list of things we want. We must ana- 
lyze, as in seeing where our mistakes are so that 
we can avoid them. We must organize, as in ar- 
ranging our equipment to make our work efficient. 
When we do not know the answer to a question, 
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For example, we can use a 


we must look it up. 
reliable consumer research organization to get scien- 
tific information on products to be purchased. 

Home management training helps give perspective. 
Work schedules become helpful habits preventing 
constantly recurring emergencies. Work no longer 
piles up. Time becomes a servant, not a master. 
You have certain things you want to buy but liter- 
ally years in which to buy them. A budget need 
not be a device to keep you feeling poor but a con- 
trol to help you get what you want. 

Besides these basic attitudes, home management 
training gives assistance in organizing helpers, such 
as schedules and budgets. A young homemaker has 
to build her own time-work schedule in relation 
to many things. Fach 
different storage space and equipment available 


Houses vary in size. has 
Some young homemakers have a lot of company; 
All these things and more make 
Each family must build 


some very little. 
our schedules different. 
its own budget in relation to how much is already 
owned, the money available, how much it takes to 
keep up with the Joneses, and whether John and 
Mary are invited in for dinner once a week or afte! 
a movie once a month. 

Home management training helps a young home- 
maker do her best from the start. It shows the new 
homemaker that problems in the home are intel- 
lectually solvable and provides reference material. 
Home management training helps give her a basis 
for planning her expenditure of time, energy, and 
money, and for keeping the tools servants, not 
This is what my home management train- 
| Eprror’s 


masters. 
ing means to me, a bride of six months. 
Nore: Mrs. Gibbons is a young homemaker who 
graduated from Ohio Wesleyan University in 1948 
with a major in secondary education and a teaching 


minor in home economics. | 


How Home Economics 
Prepares for Homemaking 


BLANCHE OLDHAM 
Arlington, Virginia 


Home economics prepares any girl for an enjoy- 
able future, especially the homemaker. As an illus- 
tration, Mrs. Smith, an English teacher in a Texas 
high school, told the following story toa high school 
home economies club. 

“When I was a girl, I went to a Southern ‘finishing 
school’,” she told the junior and senior girls in the 
high school home economies club. ‘The girls there 
used to brag about never having done anything for 





themselves. After college, I married Mr. Smith, 
who had two daughters. 

“When my stepdaughters grew up and went away 
to college, they wrote us that they were studying 
home economics. Shocked that the girls were wast- 
ing time and money on something they could learn 
at home, I wrote asking them to drop these courses 
at once. They answered that they wanted the 
courses they had chosen. Their father refused 
to intervene. 

“T would do something about this myself, I de- 
cided. I went to the college, determined to go 
to the president, if I had to. The president’s 
office is where I landed. He sat back in his chair 
attentive and courteous but with the suggestion of 
a smile. 

“T climaxed my story by telling him that I had 
learned everything I knew by myself after I mar- 
ried and that I was a good cook and an excellent 
housekeeper. 

“After a moment’s silence, he said ‘Yes, I imagine 
you are, but you do not enjoy a day of it!’ 

“T had to admit the truth. Even if this college 
president had not convinced me then, my _ step- 
daughters’ experiences have convinced me. Both 
daughters have proved by their smooth-running 


homes the value of their home economics education.” 


Evaporated Apple Rings 
Can Be Used Many Ways' 


Mary KE. Kirkpatrick 
and Mary H. SmirH? 
Bu EAU of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 

“Evaporated apple rings,” begins a new recipe 
leaflet® on this subject, “are the latest version of 
old-time dried apples.” 

These commercially evaporated rings contain 
about 20 to 25 per cent moisture and, when suit- 
ably reconstituted, give cooked products comparable 
to those made from fresh apples. Excellent prod- 
ucts are possible if adaptations of recipes are made 


specifically for evaporated apples. 


‘This research was supported by allotments from Re- 
search and Marketing Act funds 

* Mrs. Smith was formerly with the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. 

*“Recipes for Evaporated Apple Rings,” USDA Leaflet 
No. 263. For single copies, write the Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C 
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The amount of water needed and the best pro- 
cedure for reconstitution vary with the type ol 
recipe—sometimes as much as 1 to 2 cups for each 
cup of rings. 

A classification of the four reconstitution methods 
used and the dishes for which each method is most 
satisfactory follows: 

1. Fully reconstitute by boiling unsoaked fruit 
5 minutes. Fully reconstituted apple rings (1% cup 
rings to 1 cup water cooked 5 minutes without 
soaking) proved very satisfactory for compote, 
apple sauce, pickles, glazed apples, and products 
requiring apple sauce. For apple pickles, the rings 
were fully reconstituted before being mixed with 
the vinegar. Attempts to reconstitute the apple 
rings by using vinegar for the liquid resulted in 
incomplete rehydration and tough texture. Com- 
plete reconstitution of apple rings was also needed 
for products involving cake batters or bread crumbs, 
such as upside-down cake and apple betty. The 
amount of water required was less than that stated 
above, *4 cup water to 14 cup rings for the cake, and 
14 cup water to 14 cup rings for the betty. If any 
unabsorbed water was present, the crumbs became 
soggy and the cake doughy. 

2. Partially reconstitute by boiling unsoaked fruit 
1 to 2 minutes. A change from the above treatment 
of the evaporated apple rings was needed when the 
rings were made into pies, used for topping on muf- 
fins, or baked in casserole dishes. A shorter pre- 
cooking time of 1 to 2 minutes proved most satis- 
factory. If the rings were completely cooked before 
being put into pies, the fruit became mushy during 
the long baking period. The texture of the apple 
rings was judged best when 114 cups of apples was 
cooked in 2 cups water 1 minute and allowed to 
cool in the cooking water, and when 15 cup of the 
unabsorbed liquid was added to complete reconstl- 
tution during the baking of the pie. 

Apples to be used for topping on muffins or Dutch 
apple cake were reconstituted by boiling 12 cup 
apple rings in #4 cup water for 1 and 2 minutes 
respectively then allowing them to cool in the cook- 
ing liquid until it was absorbed. 

Unsoaked apple rings boiled 1 to 2 minutes were 
also suitable for scalloped apples and other covered 
casserole dishes. Unless the apple rings were pre- 
cooked before being baked in a covered dish, a 
strong sulfurous flavor was present. A preliminary 
cooking of apple rings 1 to 2 minutes gave a satis- 
factory texture and eliminated undesirable flavor. 

3. Partially reconstitute by soaking fruit 1 hour 
in hot water. Precooking the fruit for as little as 
1 minute proved unsatisfactory for some recipes that 
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required cooking the rings after reconstitution. 
Apple crisp, fried apples, and cinnamon rings were 
overcooked with even a 1-minute precook and were 
tough and chewy if merely soaked in cold water. 
Apple crisp, with its blended fat and flour topping, 
presented a difficult problem. If any free water 
was present, the flour absorbed too much liquid and 
became doughy. Soaking the rings in hot water 
before combining them with the other ingredients 
gave the desired degree of reconstitution and elimi- 
nated presence of free water during the baking. 

4. Partially reconstitute by soaking fruit 20 1nin- 
utes in cold water. For apple and peanut butter 
sandwich filling, apple with a texture similar to that 
of fresh grated apple was required. For this texture, 
14 cup of apples was soaked in 1% cup of cold water 
for 20 minutes and without subsequent cooking 
chopped very fine. 

Thus, research in the development of reconstitu- 
tion methods and recipes for evaporated apple rings 
shows that in the preparation of a few recipes, little 
more was required than complete reconstitution of 
the apples. In others, however, it was found neces- 
sary to reconstitute the rings to a limited extent be- 
fore mixing them with either a concentrated sugar 
solution, a pickle solution, a coagulable batter, or 
a custard mixture. Adapting the reconstitution 
method to a specific recipe procedure has shown 
how to obtain a “fresh” quality in the finished prod- 
uct. If users of evaporated apple rings adopt these 
methods, they should find more use for this proc- 
essed fruit and greater satisfaction in using it. 


Service of a Texas Group 
Enlarged by Committee Plan 


Mary A. Moore 
Farmers Home Administration 


Lubbock, Texas 


The committee approach to farm and home man- 
agement problems was used in the 1950 Texas state 
meeting of the Farmers Home Administration super- 
visory personnel. The committee on home improve- 
ment and food production and preservation was 
composed of the home management specialists, five 
county supervisors, and a technical advisory com- 
mittee composed of three specialists from the Texas 
Extension Service. 

The group determined the various practices neces- 
sary for maximum benefits in each of the divisions 
mentioned. Since such a variety of conditions pre- 
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vails over the state, only general practices were con- 
sidered, with allowance for specific details to be set 
up in each individual case. In addition, the com- 
mittee worked out procedures members would fol- 
low in setting up a program of action in the field. 
Finally, a definite plan of action for the county 
supervisor was outlined. 

Under this plan, each county supervisor will ex- 
tend the committee approach to his own county 
or unit of counties by selecting a group of FHA 
borrower-families who will agree to carry out the 
essential practices in one or more phases of the 
over-all program. This county committee will re- 
port on the results achieved through following the 
practices agreed upon, and these results will be 
publicized in newsletters sent to other borrower- 
families, in newspaper stories, in farm magazines, 
over the radio, and through educational tours. Ad- 
ditional families will be added to the county com- 
mittee each year until an anticipated 90 per cent 
of the FHA borrowers will be carrying out the prac- 
tices essential for maximum profitable production 
under each enterprise. 

The state home management specialist of FHA 
has 10 assistants in Texas, or one to each district 
composed of 12 or 13 units. Because of the im- 
possibility of reaching many farm families directly, 
most of the work done by these assistants has had 
to be carried on through the county supervisors. 
With this new committee plan, the state home man- 
agement specialist can work more closely with the 
participating families. and will be able to give them 
more technical assistance than before. The fami- 
lies assisted will pass the information on to others. 

The home improvement part of the program will 
probably be given an impetus by the Rural Hous- 
ing Act, passed by the 81st Congress, which is to be 
administered by the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. Under this Act, any eligible landowner may 
secure funds to construct, improve, alter, repair, or 
replace essential housing for himself or his tenant 
families. In addition, funds may be secured for 
necessary heating, lighting, cooking and refrigera- 
tion facilities, and the provision of an adequate 
water supply and equipment. 

Under the far-reaching provisions of this Act, 
it seems possible that all worthy farm families 
should eventually be able to meet their home im- 
provement needs and make provisions for the pro- 
duction, preservation, and storage of food. Both the 
Housing Act and the committee approach to the 
problems of the farm families assisted by the FHA 
will greatly increase the usefulness of the home 
management specialist. 








( Comment 


Send for “Work Sheets 


on Legislative Action’ 





Members of the AHEA are invited to write for 
an “experimental” copy of “Work Sheets on Legis- 
lative Action,” prepared by the Youth Conservation 
Clearing House and published in multilithed form 
in June 1950. The AHEA is a member of this 
group, together with seven other associations such 
as the American Association of University Women, 


the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and the National Education Association of the 
United States. Each organization is limited to 


200 copies for its members. 

These leaflets were developed by people “who 
see legislation as an effective tool for human welfare 
and as a means for citizen participation in govern- 
the work of lay people rather than of 
experts.””. The “Work Sheets” will help you to see 
the part you and your group can have in under- 
standing legislation and working effectively with it 


ment 


for the common good. 

The copies are called “experimental” because the 
authors expect that you, as members of AHEA, 
will co-operate in testing out these materials through 
practical use and send back suggestions for im- 
provement. You asked to “note additions that 
will make the leaflets more helpful to you, delete 


are 
useless points, mark or question obscure sections, 
and return this experimental copy with comments 
for revision by April 30, 1951.” 

Send for your copy of “Work Sheets on Legisla- 
tive Action” to American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


New AHEA Publications 


of Value to Teachers 


Two new multilithed bibliographies, on sale dur- 
ing the convention and available from the AHEA 
headquarters, should be helpful to home economics 
teachers. These are “Films on Household Equip- 
ment,” prepared by the equipment committee of 
the home economics in business department, and 
“Educational Materials in Clothing, Textiles, Home 
Furnishings, and Grooming,” prepared by the tex- 
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The 
“Edu- 


tile committee of the same 


“Films” bibliography is priced at 15 cents; 


department. 
cational Materials,” at 25 cents. 

New also this year is the monograph Appraising 
the College Program in Home Economics by Ruth 
Lehman, which sells for $2. It is described on page 
631. 
own both this book and Home Economics in Higher 
Education by the committee on criteria for evalu- 


Every college home economics teacher should 


ating college programs in home economics. 


AHEA Program Scheduled 
for 1950 AAAS Convention 


The American Home Economics Association, as 
an affiliate the Association for the 
Advancement Science, contribute the 
AAAS’s annual meeting this year a program on 


American 
will 


of 
of to 
child development. This program is scheduled for 
Thursday afternoon, December 28, at the AAAS’s 
A committee, headed by 
the Merrill-Palmer 
Other members of 


meeting in Cleveland. 
Esther MeGinnis, 
School, will plan this session. 
the committee are Cleo Fitzsimmons and Helene 
Heye. All AHEA members who can be present will 
want to hear their Association’s program. 


director of 


Association Welcomes 


Its New Life Members 


The AHEA announces with pride 11 persons who 
have become life members during the past year. 
They are Mollye K. Bradford, Prairie View A & M 
College, Prairie View, Texas; Mary E. Creswell, 
Athens, Georgia; Marie Dye, Michigan State Col- 
lege, E Michigan; Zelma Faulkner, 
West Tennessee Regional Health Department, Jack- 
son, Tennessee; Geraldine G. Fenn, Montana State 
College, Bozeman, Montana; Florence L. Jenkins, 
Augusta, Maine; Hazel Shultz, University of In- 
diana, Bloomington, Indiana; Eve Skinner, Gary, 
Indiana; Mrs. Leila Bunce Smith, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Clareta Walker, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois; and Madeline Wiseman, Devereux Ranch 
School, Goleta, California. 


ast Lansing, 


Some of these life members have been members 
of the Association for a long period; some are com- 
paratively new in AHEA. Three life memberships 
The Michigan Home Eco- 
nomies Association presented Dean Dye’s member- 
ship to her during the AHEA’s Boston convention; 
the Georgia Home Economics Association honored 


were presented as gifts. 


Miss Creswell for her long service; and teachers in 
Maine presented Miss Jenkins with her membership. 











HEA Activities 


Council Continues Its Plans 
for Midcentury Conference 


FLORENCE FALLGATTER 
President, AHEA 





Miss Fallgatter is a member of the steering 
committee of the Advisory Council on Par- 
ticipation of National Organizations in the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, which will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. during the week of December 8, 
1950. 


A second meeting of representatives of partici- 
pating organizations was called in May for fur- 
ther planning of the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. Robert E. Bondy, 
chairman of the smaller planning committee, was 
in charge of the two-day conference. Practically 
all of the 287 organizations that have accepted mem- 
bership on the council were represented. 

The avowed objectives of this meeting were for 
the members to (1) gain information about the 
Midcentury White House Conference; (2) relate 
the purpose of the conference to the program of each 
organization; (3) develop ways of working with 
the conference between now and the December 
meetings; (4) consider methods for participation of 
all members of the organizations in the work of 
the conference; (5) plan ways to integrate the work 
of national organizations with the work of other 
advisory councils and technical committees of the 
conference; and (6) begin consideration of ways to 
capitalize on gains that are achieved by the con- 
ference. 

Following presentations by Earl J. MeGrath, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, Katharine F. Lenroot, 
chief of the U.S. Children’s Bureau, and Melvin A. 
Glasser, executive director of the White House Con- 
ference, there was considerable discussion. Each 
participant had questions answered, issues clarified, 
and any doubts dispelled as to the important part 
organizations can play in the work of the Mid- 


century Conference. The unique ways in which 


organizations can be ambassadors of good will for 
the conference will be increasingly apparent as we 





progress from one stage to another of this Mid- 


century Conference. It is crystal clear to me that 
we in the AHEA, through our basic framework 
of organization, can play a very vital role in the 
follow-up program. In all areas of our work and 
through all units of organization, we can bring into 
focus the urgent need for improved conditions 
for all American children and youth. In a variety 
of ways, we can then share in action programs to 


meet these needs. 


Visitors Abroad Can Build 
Good Mutual Understanding 


LOUISE STANLEY 
Chairman, International Committee, AHEA 


A meeting called by the Economie Co-operation 
Administration last spring to discuss the Importance 
of orientation of students (and others) going abroad 
pointed out that all of these persons should con- 
sider themselves as roving ambassadors for building 
common understanding. 

The value and contribution of this experience in 
improving understanding and friendly relations 
with persons abroad depends upon proper briefing 
before they leave. 

These suggestions were offered as to ways of mak- 
ing experience abroad most fruitful: 

1. Students should be aware of the attitude toward 
the United States of persons in the countries 
they plan to visit and of the questions they are 
likely to be asked; they should have sufficient 
briefing on these questions so that they can 
answer them intelligently. 

2. They should help build an understanding of com- 
mon purposes among nations, attempt to give an 
understanding of the meaning of democracy, 
and illustrate what democracy is in conduct and 
in terms of values important to other coun- 
tries. 

3. They should know what the cold war is about and 
realize the importance of a solution worked out 
together in terms of common interest. 

4. They should avoid a critical attitude and try 
to see the values in other cultures. They 
should avoid cultural imperialism on the part 
of the United States. In other words, “Don’t 
brag,”’ but stress the strong points of other coun- 
tries. 

It is hoped that either ECA or some other in- 
ternational agency will make available materials 
to help persons going abroad understand and ad- 
just to conditions they will find. 
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An AHEA Member in the News 


If the Association is the sum total of its members, 
the rating of AHEA was raised on May 25, 1950, 
when Lucey Maclay Alexander was honored with a 
Distinguished Service Award from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Miss Alexander, who has been 
a continuous member of AHEA since 1925, is the 


first woman who has ever received this citation. 











U.S. BHNHE PI 


Lucy M. Alexander 


\liss Alexander's research on meat and poultry 
cookery in the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics led to the modern method of 
cooking meats at temperatures best suited to each. 

Her conviction that a thermometer for meat cook- 
ing would be practical and useful for housewives 
interested manufacturers in making a special short 
thermometer of sturdy construction that could be 
inserted in roasts. 

In the illustration, she is pictured in a laboratory 
of the BHNHE. 


Today’s Problems Studied 
by Higher Education Group 


Rutu L. Bonpe 
Northwestern University 


The Fifth Annual Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association met in 
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Chicago from April 17 to 19, 1950. Though ap- 
proximately 900 persons, representing a cross sec- 
tion of positions and institutions from all segments 
of American higher education were in attendance, 
the conference was organized on the study-group 
plan. Membership in a group of approximately 
30 persons thus gave each person an opportunity to 
participate in the actual work of the conference 

The keynote address, “Education as National 
Policy,” was delivered by Harold W. Stoke, presi- 
dent of Louisiana State University. High lights 
of his talk ealled “Stoke-isms” by the daily re- 
porter ol the conference included: 

Our schools are the best barometers we have for measuw 
ing our national anxieties conversely they measure ou 
national aspirations! 


Actuallv there ire more than 200 bills [affecting educa- 


tion] now pending lin Congress]. Everyone of them is 
the author’s testimonial to his belief as to the effectiveness 
of education as a means for keeping what he favors and 
opposing what he fears [One of these] provides for 


the construction of a University for Universal Peace, to 
conter upon its graduates the degree of Bachelor of Justice 
ind Peace 

beduc ition, we have discovered can hye used isu powertul 


instrument of national policy Just how far can an edu- 


itional svstem, no matter how versatile, be used as the solu- 


tion to non-educational problems and remain primarily an 


edu itional svstem? 
I submit that everv nation which has thought ol its people 
is “resources” has ended by tre iting them is such (as means 


to an end 


The representative ol the AHEA was asked to 
<it as a member of the group concerned with the 
topic “Current Issues in Edueation for the Pro- 
fessions.”” Others in the group included repre- 
sentatives of dentistry, medicine, veterinary medi- 
cine, forestry, chemistry, business and accounting, 
nursing, hospital administration, and art. Lloyd 
kK. Blauch, associate chief for education in health 
professions, U.S. Office of Education, who served 
as analyst, set forth pertinent issues to be con- 
sidered by the group. This plan made real achieve- 
ment possible. As preparation for the conference, 
each member of this group had been asked to read 
Education for Professional Responsibility pro- 
ceedings of the Inter-Professions Conference on 
Education for Professional Responsibility, Buck 
Hill Falls, April 12 to 14, 1949—and The Market 
for ¢ olle de Graduates by Seymour E. Harris. 

Problems to which the group gave some thought 
included: (1) supply of, and demand for, profes- 
sional personnel; (2) selection and admission of 
students; (3) objectives of education for the pro- 
fessions; (4) methods of instruction; (5) the role 


of general edueation for the professions; (6) pat- 
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terns of professional education; (7) control and ac- 
creditation; (8) regional and federal relations to 
professional education. 

Resolutions passed by the conference are reported 
in the conference proceedings of the NEA, scheduled 


as available in September. 


Meeting of Committee 
on Education Reported 


EvALYN BERGSTRAND OWENS 
Dousman, Wisconsin 


The AHEA was represented this past year on the 
Citizens Federal Committee on Education at its 
two meetings by Mrs. Evalyn Bergstrand Owens. 
Mrs. Katharine Alderman is the alternate repre- 
sentative. 

The Citizens Federal Committee is composed of 
representatives of 30 organizations and has as its 
functions the following: 

1. To know the Office of Education’s functions, pro- 
grams, and services so as to interpret them to the 
public and to the respective member organiza- 
tions 

2. To inform the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
and his staff and members of CFCE about the 
educational activities of the organizations repre- 
sented on the committee 

3. To interpret to the commissioner the viewpoint of 
member groups on specific issues relating to 
education 

4. To sponsor certain activities related to the 
functions and programs of the Office of Educa- 
tion and to faciliate appropriate co-operative 
activities in the cause of education among mem- 
ber groups and the Office of Education 

». To encourage member organizations to consider 
specific educational issues or problems and to 
take such action regarding them as is appropriate 
to the functions, philosophy, and resources of 
the organization 

The last meeting of the group was held in Wash- 
ington, D.C. on May 18 and 19, 1950. This ses- 
sion centered mainly on pending and _ proposed 
federal legislation regarding education, including 
appropriations for current expenses, schoolhouse 
construction, aid to emergency and distressed areas, 
financial assistance to college students, training for 
practical nurses, aid to the physically handicapped, 
and co-operative research. 
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Public Relations Exchange 





In the Farmers Home Administration, home 
economists have been enthusiastic about inter- 
preting home economics to the public and about 
recruitment for this field. A few notes from differ- 
ent states show activities of FHA workers last 
vear. 


In West Virginia, 15 broadcasts have reported 
the family living phase of FHA’s home economics 
program. News articles showed how home econo- 
mists have helped many families. 


In Oklahoma, home management specialists 
frequently appear before civie groups to explain 
their work to others. Such presentations were 
made to Lions Clubs, Kiwanis International, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, veterans groups, and garden 
clubs. Personal contacts have also been established 
with the home economies departments of various 


colleges in the state. 


In Tennessee, home management specialists are 
making a series of slides that will tell the story 
of the four phases of family living now being 
emphasized. These slides will be used in public 
relations work, when home management supervisors 
appear before other agencies, at group meetings of 
FHA borrowers, and with Veterans Auxiliary groups. 


Mrs. Esther T. MecAllester, home management 
specialist, took part in a panel discussion at the New 
York State College of Home Economics, Cornell 
University. The purpose of the discussion was to 
tell home economics students of opportunities 
within the U.S. Department of Agriculture. She 
also presented vocational opportunities in home 
economics in a panel discussion at a local high 


school. 


Virginia C. Coker, Alabama home management 
specialist, reports that home supervisors have pre- 
sented the FHA State Plan of Work to the Alabama 
Home Economics Association at its annual meeting 
and have made contacts with various local agencies 
to explain the FHA program and enlist their 
services so that county supervisors may call on them 
for assistance. The FHA program has also been 
explained at several district meetings of the Veterans 
Administration. 

Anw Eva Russet, Home Management 
Specialist, Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, Nashville, Tennessee 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET 
AS AT JULY 31, 1950 


Gen ral Fund ASSETS 
Cash on hand and on deposit $ 61,959.56 
Accounts receivabl 1,874.84 
Investments 62,500.00 
Inventory—Books and pamphlets 5,550.50 
Advance to Other Funds 150.00 
Deposit with United Air Lines 425.00 
Deferred expenses 977.99 $133,437.89 


Reserve Fund 
Cash on deposit 10,000.00 
Other Funds 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Cash on de posit $ 343.48 
Investments 21,900.00 $ 22,243.48 


Permanent Headquarters Fund 


Cash on de posit $ 8361.50 
Due from General Fund 61.50 
Investments 

Permanent Headquarters Fund 117,303.08 

Lillie C. Smith Bequest 1,000.00 126,726.08 


Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund 
Cash on deposit $ 457.00 
Investments 10.500.00 10,957.00 


Kffie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund 
Investments 7,000.00 166.926 56 
$310,364.45 
LIABILITIES 


General Fund 
Accounts payable $ 2,087.78 
Due to Other Funds 61.50 
Deferred income 38,590.69 
Special funds 
Omicron Nu Fellowship Fund $ 500.00 
International Scholarship Fund 5,361.67 5,861.67 
Surplus 86,836.25 $133,437.89 
Re Sere F ind 10,000.00 
Othe F nds 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Principal $ 22,503.02 
Less: Income account overdraft 259.54 $ 2224348 
Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Contributions $120,625.92 
Income from investments 4,438.89 
Lillie C. Smith Bequest 1,661.27 126,726.08 
Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund 
Deferred incom: $ 106.25 
Principal 10,850.75 10,957.00 
Kffie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund 
Advance from General Fund $ 150.00 
Principal 6,850.00 7.000.00 166,926.56 


$310,364.45 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1950 


Actual Approved 
Income and 1949-50 Budget 
Expense as Adjusted 
Ineome 
Membership dues $ 20.934.72 $ 22 000.00 


Life memberships 900.00 


JoURNAL OF Home Economics 


Advertising $8350.05 50,000.00 
Subs riptions 68,816.35 66,000.00 
Sales of publications 11,808.07 11,640.00 
Royalties on pins 173.17 150.00 
Income from investments 1,789.28 1,562.00 
Exhibit 52,192.00 15,000.00 
Annual meeting 8.978 40 9,000.00 
Sale of equipment 105.00 
$214.047 04 $205 .352 00 
Expense 
Salaries and retirement $ 75.434.32 $ 77,000.00 
Office expenses (includes postage, stationery, rent, etc.) 18,664.07 19,180.00 
Travel 7429.16 8,100.00 
Divisions, departments, ind committees 1.77838 3.000 00 
College clubs 1375.65 1.700.00 
Colhecon printing and distribution 3,578.83 4,000.00 
Journal printing and distribution 52.578.14 54.000 00 
Association promotion 2,188.44 2.000 00 
Publication costs 6.120.98 1.000.00 * 
Annual meeting 9511.16 6.000.00 
Exhibits 15.692 22 10.500.00 
Affiliations 961.75 90000 
Audit 650.00 620.00 
Hospitality 215.85 300.00 
Special committees 1841.20 7,150.00 
Permanent Headquart: rs Fund L.SS9.75 2,500.00 
Contingent 3.702.00 
Surplus 700.00 
$202,909.90 $205.352 00 
Excess of income ove CTPENSE $ 11,137.14 
Auditor’s Certificate 
To the Executive Board 4 


American Home Economics Association 


/ 


We have examined the balance sheet of the American Home Economics Association as of July 31, 1950. and 
ment of income and expense for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary 1n the circumstances 
In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement of income and expense present fairly the financial position 


of the American Home Economics Association at July 31, 1950, and the results of its operations for the year then ended, in 


conformity with gene rally accepted accounting principle s applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding veul 


G. P. Granam & Company 
Washington, D. C. ’ 
August 30, 1950 











New Books 





Achieving Maturity. By Jane Warrers. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949, 349 pp., $3. 
This book is written for high school and college 

youth with the purpose of helping them to direct 

their own lives effectively. It is replete with life- 
like situations used as illustrations. 

One of the strong features of the book is that it 
handles in simple, everyday language many prob- 
lems that have been bound up with psychological 
terms. For example, in the chapter “You 
Your Body” the answers to “Why do IT act this 


wav?” 


and 


are stated very clearly and in terms ol 


a wide variety of everyday situations. 
In connection with the discussion of “You and 
Others” as well as throughout the book, the author 


tries to show that failure to achieve good inter- 


personal relationships has had as one of its chief 


reasons the emphasis of our culture on competition 


rather than co-operation and that we must 


stre nethen our effort to work co-operatively if we 
are to improve relationships 
Another challenging viewpoint is found in the 
chapter “Achieving Wholeness and Balance” where 
the discussion of “religion and outreach” is remark- 


able 
The author tries to give young persons a realiza- 


In its clarity 


tion of the importance of having a growing phil- 
osophy of life rather than a stationary one. Again, 
this is done with illustrations of practical situations 
which take it out of the hazy and abstract 

It is doubtful whether the book as a whole could 
be put in the hands of any but the superior high 
school student, for the simplicity which character- 
izes the writing of parts of the book does not carry 
be 
and its study by 


through uniformly. It should, however, very 


effective with college students, 
secondary school teachers should mean real help 
in vitalizing their efforts to help youth grow toward 
maturity.—MiILprep WricLey Woop, Phoenix Union 
IHiah School 


Planning and Serving Your Meals. By \ary F. 
GOLDMANN. First edition. New York: MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950, 213 pp., $2.25. 
This brief, but well-illustrated, text on the plan- 

ning and serving of food in the home begins by 

setting forth the fundamentals involved in planning 


nutritious and appetizing meals. <A discussion of 
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the food groups and the recommended amounts to 
be included in daily meals is followed by a table 
of meal patterns breakfast, and 
dinner, with a short discussion of each meal. The 
economic and managerial aspects of meal planning 
In the chapter on marketing, 


for luncheon, 


are also considered. 
standards for canned fruits and vegetables and for 
meat are emphasized with the use of appropriate 
photographs. There are also cost-weight and pur- 
chasing guide tables with a suggested arrange- 
ment for the market list. 

With such basic information in mind, the author 
devotes the rest of the book to problems of table 
service in homes where there is a waitress, as well 
as to those in homes where there is no domestic help 
Detailed attention is given to table setting, serving, 
forms of service, table decorations, responsibilities 
of host and hostess, and duties of the waitress. One 
chapter is devoted to types of invitations and the 
responsibilities of a guest, while another chapter 
deals with special occasions, such as morning coffee, 


The book 


cludes with menu suggestions for various functions 


afternoon tea, and snack parties con- 
and the form of service to be used with each menu 
Diagrams, photographs, illustrations, and tables 
add to the clarity of the reading material. An index 
and suggested references at the end of each chapter 
are most helpful. 
The author, an assistant professor of home eco- 


handled 
her subject most adequately and published a good 


nomies at the University of Texas, has 
text for students and a splendid reference for home- 


makers.—Rvetu J. Murpeny, Washington, D. C 
A Story of Nutritional Research. By Six Enwarp 
Metiansy. Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins 
Company, 1950, 454 pp., $5 
The author records in this book the content of 
the Abraham Flexner Lectures, which he delivered 
at the Medical School of Vanderbilt University in 
1947. 
described 


In the foreword, the lectures are pertinently 


as something of “a scientific autobiog- 


raphy.” For those recently embarking in research, 
as well as those who have long devoted themselves 
to it, this volume will give much of satisfaction, not 
only because of the technical information presented 
but also the personal expressions of the author, now 
so rare In published scientific works 


Dr. Mellanby has presented an account of his 
researches on vitamin A deficiency and _ in-co- 
ordination of movement, and the anticalcifying 


or rachitogenie action of cereals. The vitamin A 
deficiency studies include those of the degenerative 
effect on the nervous systems, central and periph- 
eral; the effect on the bones surrounding the cen- 


tral nervous system; the shape of the bones and 
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the activity of the bone cells; and lastly, the re- 
covery processes observed with the addition of the 
vitamin. There are two chapters in the presentation 
of the vitamin A investigations that deserve par- 
ticular note, for Dr. Mellanby permits the reader 
to share with him “attempts to develop the problem” 
and the necessity of “a new line of attack.” 

The observations leading to the conclusion that 
cereals have a rickets-producing effect are reported, 
followed by the contributions of the several lab- 
oratories in England and in this country, indicating 
that phytin in cereals is definitely an anticalcifying 
substance. The chemistry of phytin acid and phy- 
tase, the relative anticaleifying action of phytate 
and phosphate under varying conditions, and phy- 
tate and caleium absorption in man are presented in 
succeeding chapters. 

The presentation of successive investigations with 
the attendant findings as well as plans for further 
study based on the results from previous studies 
make this volume most valuable to the student of 
nutrition —Eva D. Witson, The Pennsylvania State 
College. 


Eating Together: A Cookbook for Diabetics and 
Their Families. By Camitte Macautay. New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Company, 1950, 419 
pp., $3.50. 

This is an interesting, readable book with an 
unusual approach to the problems of feeding dia- 
betie patients. Mrs. Macaulay is a homemaker 
who, when faced with the problem of preparing 
meals for both an adult diabetic and a child dia- 
betic, became so interested in the problem that she 
devoted time to the study of dietary management 
of diabetes. She writes from the point of view of 
a homemaker, a mother, and a good cook. Em- 
phasis is placed on preparing food attractively, 
providing variety, and serving meals that are not 
only appropriate for the diabetic patient but that 
are acceptable to the entire family. Throughout, 
emphasis is placed on keeping the diabetic patient’s 
food like food for normal people in appearance, 
flavor, and variety. 

Following an introduction written with a very 
human touch that will be appreciated by anyone 
who has had diabetes in the family, there are menus 
for many types of meals. Several sample menus 
are given for breakfast, lunch, dinner, packed 
lunches, and between-meal feedings. Calculations 
of the protein, fat, and carbohydrate content are 
included, as are recipes. In addition, there is a 
section on eating out and menus for special oc- 
sasions. The appendix contains a list of equipment 
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and specially prepared foods for the diabetic, which 
Mrs. Macaulay endorses on the basis of her experi- 
ence. It also contains a table of food values based 
on the recipes in the earlier chapters. 

This book will be useful to homemakers who are 
responsible for food service to diabetic patients. 
It will also be of interest to dietitians. The intro- 
duction should be read by any who are prescribing 
diets for diabetic patients—-LovIsE MoJoONNIER, 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 


A Dynamic Approach to Illness: A Social Work 
Guide. By Frances Upuam. Family Service 
Association, 1949, 200 pp., $3. 

“Health in the positive sense of the definition can 
be achieved only in response to many favorable 
influences and forces, economic, social, and emo- 
tional, as well as physical.’ This is the theme of 
this book about how the patient and his family ean 
be assisted along the road to health and maximum 
social functioning. The author brings to her task 
long years of experience with public and private 
agencies and hospitals in Boston and New York 
City and in college teaching. 

Following a discussion of current trends in health 
care and the social worker’s role in working with 
the ill person and his family, the author devotes 
two chapters to the problems relating to chronic 
and recurrent illness in children and adults and 
several chapters to the special problems of tuber- 
culosis, cancer, venereal disease, and maternity. 
The emphasis is on the teamwork required of all 
workers who are helping families, the insights neces- 
sary, and the kinds of services which are, or 
should be, available in the community in order 
to assist the patient and his family during illness 
and convalescence and to restore him to maximum 
health and usefulness. 

Interestingly written and including well-chosen 
case material drawn from the author’s wide experi- 
ence in the field of social work, the book will be of 
help to social workers, nurses, nutritionists, and 
dietitians. Teachers of home nursing and family 
life will find the material on the family adjust- 
ment to illness especially useful. The well-chosen 
bibliography at the end of each chapter increases 
its usefulness as a source of reference-——G. Dorotuy 
Wituiams, New York City Department of Health. 


Fundamentals of Chemistry and Applications. 
By Cuarvotte A. Francis and Epna C. Morse. 
Third edition. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1950, 545 pp., $4.50. 

The book has been written with the purpose of 
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providing a text for an introductory brief course 
in chemistry to cover the fundamentals of inorganic 
chemistry, organic chemistry, and biochemistry. 
Applications to phenomena of everyday life are 
stressed, and the reader is constantly made aware 
of the importance of chemistry in human affairs. 
The chemical relationships involved in physiology, 
nutrition, bacteriology, and therapeutics are em- 
phasized. 

The broad scope of subject matter has made neces- 
sary a careful selection of topics; those selected are 
presented in considerable detail. Among simple 
substances, oxygen has been chosen for detailed dis- 
cussion and much attention is centered on the study 
of water. 

Information on the structure of the atom is given 
as a basis for the understanding of radioactivity and 
the use of radioactive isotopes as biologic tracers 
and in the treatment of disease. The use of stable 
isotopes for studying the reactions within living 
cells is also explained. 

The topics treated in organic chemistry serve 
the purpose of giving a background for the better 
understanding of the organic nutrients, digestion, 
metabolic reactions, and the nature of certain 
classes of drugs. 

The book is not intended as a substitute for texts 
providing for a more extensive treatment of chem- 
istry such as is required for specialization in the 
field, but it should prove valuable for students 
interested in applied sciences whose curriculum 
allows for only one brief course in chemistry. 

The authors are to be commended for their very 
effective and interesting treatment. of the subject. 

Cerceinia Scuvck, Purdue University. 


Sewing Made Easy. By Mary Lyncu. Garden 
City, New York: Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 1950, 
400 pp., $3.95. 

Most girls and women have the urge to sew—at 
some time in their lives. This urge may not last; 
interest wanes; and the money spent for equipment 
If the amateur could be 
given a copy of Mary Lynch’s new book at the 


is charged up to loss. 


height of the urge, interest would continue, and a 
finished garment would result. 

No technical term is taken for granted. Each is 
explained and illustrated with clear drawings. 
Buying a pattern, selecting fabric, analyzing self 
are subjects dealt with in detail. The beginner will 
be able to approach the department store sales- 
people with the self-assurance of the well-informed 
consumer. Her choice will be in good taste, and 
her investment will bring returns. 
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If there are figure problems which necessitate 
some alteration of the pattern, there are illustra- 
tions which suggest where these are to be made. 
The actual placing of the pattern and the cutting of 
the fabric are subjects well explained. Grain thread 
seems to be the one term which frightens the be- 
ginner. This is dealt with in a very clear manner. 
Tailoring problems are discussed in the latter part 
of the book. 

Experienced sewers will enjoy the chapter on styl- 
ing and changing the basic pattern. Originality 
is encouraged but is to be guided by good taste 
in design. 

some space is given to sewing for the home. 
Draperies, slip covers, lamp shades, and clothes 
closet accessories are a few of the items that are 
included. 

Sewing equipment should include good books on 
construction. This book can fill the need of both 
the beginner and the more experienced home sewer. 

(CHRISTINE SPRAKER, Fussell Sage College. 


Children’s Interests and What They Suggest for 
Education. By Arruvr T. Jersitp and Ruts J. 
Tasco. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949, 
173 pp., $4.50. 

This book is a report of a study of children’s 
interests and likes made by the authors in col- 
laboraticn with committees of teachers of the 
public schools of Springfield, Missouri. Several 
other schools, in systems associated with the Horace 
Mann-—Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 
also contributed to the data. An “Interest Finder,” 
devised for this study, was used with 2,248 children 
in grades 1 to 12, representing large city, small city, 
and small town communities. The authors state 
“Interests are more than a cluster of favored activi- 
ties. They represent, in the aggregate, modes of 
life in which the child’s emotional well-being and 
his social relations are deeply involved.” Children’s 
expressed interests can contribute to the under- 
standing of the individual child as well as the 
group as a whole and can offer teachers a starting 
point in education. 

The Interest Finder and major tables appear in 
the appendix. The data are discussed under the 
chapter headings “Children’s Wishes,” ‘Happiest 
Days,” “The School Program,” “Decline of Educa- 
tional Morale,” “Out-of-School Interests,” “The 
Place of the School,” “Feelings about People,” 
‘“Restiveness and Boredom,” “Potential and Real- 
ized Interests,” “Interests and Needs” and in a 
summary which presents the main findings and con- 
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clusions of the study. In addition, there are com- 
ments, practical recommendations, and suggestions 
for further investigations. 

This study offers new information about children 
as well as a device for learning more about any 
individual or a group of children. 

The senior author is well known for his research 
and writings, which have contributed to the in- 
creased understanding of children.—Lyp1a V. Swan- 
son, Iowa State College. 


Personality and Etiquette. By LILLIAN N. Rem. 
Revised Edition. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1950, 296 pp., $2. 

The author of this entertaining but authoritative 
small volume is head of the home economies depart- 
ment at the Senior High School, San Bernardino, 
California. Her style of writing is clear and direct, 
without being blunt. The book is well adapted for 
use in both junior and senior high school classes 
even though the print is rather fine for the vounger 
teen-agers. 

The 21 chapters are short. 
make it easy for young people to find answers to 


Frequent headings 


questions which bother them concerning personality, 
entertaining, good looks, and good manners. Sub- 
headings also serve to draw attention to aspects of 
appropriate behavior about which, because of their 
inexperience, the readers may have been uncon- 
cerned or unaware. 

Each chapter is followed by a comprehensive list 
of completion questions, written exercises, and 
reference books. Illustrations are excellent and 
often humorous. There is an index at the end of 
the book. 

In the revision, the first chapter of the book was 
rewritten, and chapters on “The Social Letter” and 
“Humor” were added.—Mary ELotsk STONE, Syra- 
CUSC, Ne uw York. 


Babe in a House. By Mo.uir Srevens Smarr. 
New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1950, 212 
pp., $2.75. 

Those many problems that a baby creates in 
the family cirele are given thoughtful consideration 
in this readable book about the child’s earliest 
vears. 

There is a minimum of theory. The author bases 
her discussion on practical experience with her own 
three babies in addition to a professional back- 
ground that includes both psychology and child 


development. 
The author’s helpful approach to many of the 
problems such as domestic help for the first weeks 
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of the baby’s life, the securing and training of sit- 
ters, or the variations in children’s sleeping habits, 
show an insight that is the result of the trained 
person’s having had the actual experience. 

The author tries to dispel the parents’ feeling 
of guilt in not being able to measure up to the 
picture of the perfect parents that educators and 
specialists create. She gives counsel that it is im- 
possible to create the truly perfect environment; 
nor would this be desirable. Helpful explanations 
of the fears and misconceptions that inexperienced 
adults have concerning the very tiny baby are 
given. After all, most adults of this generation 
have had no experience with the newborn infant; 
in fact, may never have seen one. Of course, the 
new baby is strange and terrifying. 

The treatment of the father’s side of this new- 
baby situation is especially reassuring and helpful 
as is the down-to-earth discussion of the problem 
of the new baby versus the older children in the 
family. However, in considering all the persons 
concerned, the author makes a plea for the baby’s 
side and gives helpful interpretations of the infant's 
feelings. 

The use of contrasting case studies to illustrate 
points is an effective way to enable the new or 
prospective parents to fit themselves into the picture 
and arrive at their own solutions. 

The humor of the new baby as a disruption to 
home and personal lives can be appreciated in the 
author’s amusing “turn of phrases,” but the author 
does not minimize or gloss over the psychological 
depression of the new mother, due to increased re- 
sponsibilities at a time of low physical vitality, o1 
the adjustment that fathers and other children have 
to make to the “babe.” In spite of all the fuss and 
trouble, you will be “sold on” the worth of a baby 
if you are not already. 

Parents should read the book before and again 
after the baby comes. Grandmothers should read 
it too.—Eruet Lewis Piuiar, Falls Church, Vir- 


gina. 


Handbook for Counselors of Students from 
Abroad. Experimental edition. New York: The 
National Association of Foreign Student Ad- 


visers, 1949, $2. 


A Study of the Achievement of College Students 
in Beginning Courses in Food Preparation 
and Serving and Related Factors. By Mary 
KEELING Witson. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


1949, 81 pp., $2.35. 
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Group dynamics and some very new principles 
of this subject are dealt with in terms of everyday 
group “Handbook De- 
velopment,” a new and unusual guide written by 
Ronald Levy and Rhea Osten and published by 
Associates. It 


situations in tor Group 


Socionomic Research includes an 
introduction, sociometric test, discussions of work- 
group functioning, general sessions, and group rep- 
resentatives council, as well as a bibliography of 
in field. The 


of the Socionomic Research Associates and teachers 


material the authors are directors 


in the department of education at Roosevelt College, 


Their excellent handbook has been well 


designed and illuminated by Michael and Frances 


Chicago 


Higgins and attractively printed in a 34-page book. 
It may be ordered from Socionomic Research As- 
sociates, “> Werner’s Bookstore, 338 South Michi- 
Price $1.50. Dis- 


van Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


counts ot 10 per cent are oven on 10 or more copies 


A new Public Affairs Pamphlet explains in lay- 
man’s language the advances that have been mad 
“Help 
at Last for Cerebral Palsy” was written by Eugene 
J Taylor of the School of Medicine of New York 
University indicate that 
than a half million in the United States 
are afflicted by this disability which is caused, we 


in recognizing and treating cerebral palsy. 


Recent estimates more 


persons 


know now, by damage to the brain before or during 
birth or by faulty development of the brain cells 
“Help at Last for Cerebral Palsy” may be ordered 
as Pamphlet No. 158 from the Publie Affairs Com- 
mittee, Ine., 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y 


Price 20 cents. 


“Cut-outs, Aids in Home Planning” by Ruby 
M. Loper is a Cornell University Bulletin which 
provides 30 pages of colored cutouts and a large 
sheet for floor plans. These materials enable those 
planning to build, remodel, or simply rearrange a 
to visualize room and furniture ar- 


lew rooms 


rangements. The cutouts are scaled one half inch 
to the foot and include various sizes of each item 
with the dimensions printed on each cutout. They 
include all of the usual pieces of furniture such as 
rugs, stairs, door-swing space, closets, furnaces of 
An intro- 


different sizes, and plumbing fixtures. 


duction explains the use that can be made of the 
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cutouts in working out plans with a builder; gives 
simple, practical advice on planning; and includes 
a list of house features that farm families find de- 
The booklet is Cornell University Miscel- 


laneous Bulletin 8 and may be ordered from the 


sirable. 


Mailing Room, New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Ithaca, New York. Price 25 cents 
“You and Your Health” is designed to show 


adolescents the value of correct information about 


health and the importance of a attituce 
health. It is a 
by J. Roswell Gallagher, school physician at Phillips 
Academy, Massachusetts the Life 
Adjustment Series published by science Research 


posit ive 
toward fS-page bookl t WwW ritten 


Andover, lor 


Associates. It discusses adolescent growth and 


development, diet, physical fitness, diseases and 
their prevention, accidents, everyday health prob- 
lems, and ways of protecting health. An instructor’s 
guide and a colorful poster are available without 
[t may be ordered 
Inc., 

Single copies 
15 or more, 50 cents each; 100 or more, 


1,000 or more to one address nt 


extra charge on quantity orders 
from Science Research Associates, 228 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
60 cents: 
35 cents each; one 
time, 25 cents each 
Dietary shortages of some rural families ar 
revealed in “Diets of Families in the Open Country 
A Georgia and an Ohio County, Summer 1945” 
by Sadye F. Adelson and Blake of the 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Ennis C 


It reports a survey of dietary habits and the kind 
and extent of dietary shortages that occur among 
lower-income families. It shows that, even in a 
high income year, a good many such families have 
poor diets. The nutrients most often short were 
found to be calcium, vitamin A value, and vitamin 
C. Dietary shortages were more frequent in the 
the Ohio The 
that the diets 


would be benefited by more milk and oranges and 


Georgia county than in county 


authors report, however. Georgia 
that the Ohio diets would be improved by the us« 
high-caleium self-rising flour and more home- 
produced vegetables. As Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion 704 (April 1950), “Diets of Families in the 


Open Country” may be obtained from the Superin- 


ol 


tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office. 


Washington 25, D. C. Price 25 cents 
Simplified homemaking for married students 
is described in “College Wife,” a 62-page booklet 
by Rachelle Marshall, published by The Antioch 
Press. 


her advice in this “Handbook of Simplified Home- 


The author, herself a college wife. bases 


making” on what she has learned in her own two 
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years’ experience. In informal style, she covers 
such topics as quick and inexpensive menus, mini- 
mum furniture and kitchen equipment, and how to 
divide the labor of housekeeping. The book is 
illustrated with cartoons. It takes a realistic view 
of limited finances, cramped living quarters, lack of 
time, and the lack of permanence of college life. 
“College Wife” is available from The Antioch 
Press, associated with Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. Price 50 cents. 


“Guardianship: a Way of Fulfilling Public 
Responsibility for Children” is a 203-page printed 
report of a study of guardianship conducted by the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau in selected areas in six states. 
It is hoped that the study will serve as a basis for 
setting standards, revising legislation, and improv- 
ing services to children in guardianship. Single 
copies of “Guardianship: A Way of Fulfilling Public 
Responsibility for Children,’ Children’s Bureau 
Publication 330, are available without charge from 
the Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. Copies may also be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 45 cents; 25 per cent discount on 100 or more 
copies sent to one address. 


A school building survey which was the co- 
operative effort of people of the community and 
their state university is reported in “A Public School 
Building Program for the Geneseo Community Unit 
District of Henry County, Illinois.” Students of 
the school system assumed responsibility for collect- 
ing essential information in the areas of community 
history, population, and economic resources. Teach- 
ers and administrators assembled school enrollment 
and educational data. The citizens’ committee 
collected information on buildings and _ finance. 
On the basis of the facts collected, the University 
Survey Staff drew up a tentative building program 
to meet the needs of the community within its fi- 
nancial resources. This plan was discussed and 
revised. The mimeographed report is 119 pages 
long, plus a map and appendix. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Research and Service, 
College of Education, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. Price $2. 


“Food Service for Restaurant, Coffee Shop, 
Hotel, Cafeteria, Home” by Helen Livingstone of 
the New York State Education Department has been 
written to assist those who train young people in 
quantity food preparation and service. It is a 117- 
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page, large-size, paper-bound book with a generous 
number of clear illustrations. Contents are divided 
into three main sections: “The Service of Food in 
the American Restaurant and Home,” “The Prepa- 
ration of Food Required of the Service Worker,” 
and “Trade Information for the Service Worker.” 
“Food Service” may be ordered from the publisher, 
McKnight & McKnight, Market and Center Streets, 
Bloomington, Illinois. Price $1.50. 


Instructions that baby sitters should have at 
hand for the safety of the child have been com- 
piled by the Home Safety Conference of the Na- 
tional Safety Council in a form that can be repro- 
duced on a printed pad. Permanent information 
would be placed on the cardboard back of the pad 
and the necessary temporary information for each 
occasion listed on each sheet. The Home Safety 
Conference offers this material to local groups who 
may reproduce it for distribution in their communi- 
ties. A credit line is appreciated, but there is no 
charge for the sample form or for the permission to 
use it on printed pads. A mimeographed copy of 
“What Our Baby Sitter Should Know” may be ob- 
tained from the Home Safety Division, National 
Safety Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 


cago 11, Illinois. Free. 


A pictorial leaflet on the shopper's coat <e- 
signed by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics is now available. It includes 
photographs of the coat being worn on a shopping 
trip, sketches of the inside pockets, a description 
of the coat’s features, and information about where 
to purchase patterns for making the coat at home. 
“Shopper’s Coat,” Leaflet No. 271, may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 


5 cents. 


Weather and the building industry was the 
subject of the first research correlation conference 
sponsored by the Building Research Advisory Board 
of the National Research Council. Papers, charts, 
and illustrations dealing with climatological re- 
search and its impact on building design, construc- 
tion, materials, and equipment which were presented 
at the conference have been assembled into a 158- 
page report called ‘Weather and the Building Indus- 
try” —Proceedings, Research Correlation Confer- 
ence, which is for sale by the Building Research 
Advisory Board, Division of Engineering and In- 
dustrial Research, National Research Council, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price $3.50. 
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Education 
Contributed by HELEN FINNEGAN 
University of Minnesota 


The real barrier to a more realistic curriculum: 
The teacher, R. A. Mumma, Educ. Admin. & 
Superv. 36, No. 1 (Jan. 1950), pp. 39-44. 
Proponents of curriculum revision are stressing 

the importance of meeting the immediate and prob- 
able future needs of youth. These needs include 
those for physical, emotional, and mental well- 
being; for moral living; for wholesome personal 
relationships in the home and elsewhere; for an 
interest in and practice of good citizenship for 
worth-while recreational activities; for consumer 
efficiency ; for ability in computing, writing, reading, 
listening, and thinking; for saleable skills. 

Probably the greatest obstacle to new proposals is 
the opposition of secondary school teachers based 
chiefly on their own experience as students, their 
academic slant, vested interests of college prepara- 
tory departments, the simplicity of traditional sub- 
ject matter organization, and difficulties of the new 
approach. 

There is 
of young and open-minded teachers, who must be 


a great need for the in-service training 


exposed to a vital philosophy of secondary educa- 
tion. They must be given expert assistance in learn- 
ing new techniques and must be allowed adequate 
time to plan resource units. The need for a real- 
istic secondary school program is greater today than 
ever before, and the high school must continue its 
attempts to bring the training of youth more into 
line with our American way of life. 

Visiting for ideas, I. FLINKer. The Clearing 
House 24, No. 9 (May 1950), pp. 519-522. 

not graduated from college as 


Teachers are 


trained technicians. Even under constructive and 
creative supervision, the rate of teacher growth is 
slow. In industry, personnel managers capitalize 
on the skill and pride of the most competent. work- 
ers. The newcomer is assigned to work closely with 
an experienced worker for help and guidance. 
Teacher intervisitation and conference is a rich 
potential source of stimulation and enrichment of an 


in-service training program. Besides achieving its 
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primary goal of improving the teacher’s competence, 
such a plan has concomitant values. The te 
enjoys the thrill of suecess and recognition by a col- 


vacher 
league. The stress is on the positive, constructive 
aspects of the lesson so that even the new and weak 
teacher enjoys the subsequent conference with the 
Better understanding of the other fellow’s 
In this 
operative supervision is literally translated into 
A system of voluntary intervisitation tested 


visitor, 
problems improves morale. manner, co- 
action. 
in one department of a school proved so successful 
that other departments asked to participate. Inter- 
Visitation different 
proved helpful in working for closer integration of 


of teachers in departments 


the entire school program. 


Development and appraisal of devices providing 
immediate automatic scoring of objective tests 
and concomitant self-instruction, 5. l.. PRessEY. 
J. Psychol. 29, No. 2 (April 1950), pp. 417-447. 
It would be very helpful to teachers and students 

if test materials or simple testing devices could be 

developed which and auto- 
matically score and record each answer. Any test 
is of little value if it does not in some way further 

Tests should 


would immediately 


the student’s learning of that subject. 
locate weak points and aid in remedying them. 

Self-scoring devices inform the student imme- 
diately, when he indicates his answer to an objective 
question, whether that answer is correct; if it is 
wrong, he is at once automatically guided to the 
discovery of the correct answer. 

The punchboard is one method that has been 
tested and found to be satisfactory for taking a test, 
scoring it, informing students of errors, and guiding 
them to find the right answers simultaneously. 


Effect of work experience on high school stu- 
dents’ scholastic achievement, R. Ml. BATEMAN. 
Occupations 28, No. 6 (March 1950), pp. 353-356. 
An investigation was organized to discover if there 

was any relation between scholarship ratings of high 

school students and unsupervised work experience. 

Students from three high schools were paired ac- 

cording to grade, sex, school, economic status of 

father, and IQ. To obtain a maximum number of 
students in both control and experimental groups, 
nonworkers were paired with workers. 

Results showed that the scholarship of working 
students, as shown by their grade point average, 
was reliably lower than that of nonworking < iudents. 
Another study had shown that supervised work 
experience either did not affect marks adversely or 
that it tended to raise marks. This study indicates 
that working students need closer supervision along 


with individual or group counseling. 
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Contributed by FLorENcE McKINNEY 
Kansas State College 


Provisions for security, C. FirzsimMons. Univ. of 
Ill. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 537 (Feb. 1950), pp. 
507-522. 

Data indicating the provisions Illinois farm fami- 
lies were making for retirement were collected in 
three areas in the state from families that had been 
established at least 15 years. The families were 
classified according to tenure and nearness to re- 
tirement. They were grouped according to three 
income levels. Background factors considered im- 
portant in determining desires of families were 
studied. These included ages of husband and wife, 
schooling, size of home, participation in community 
activities, and others. 

Most of the co-operating families had made only 
incomplete plans for retirement. A large propor- 
tion of the families had no wills. Many husbands 
and wives, however, held property jointly. Most 
of the families preferred to retire in the community 
where they were living. They were nearly unani- 
mous in not wanting to live with their children. 

Estimates of money income needed for retirement 
varied considerably. The families in one county 
estimated their future cash needs to be higher than 
their current expenditures. The other families esti- 
mated that they would need a smaller money income 
for retirement than they were spending currently. 
Approximately three fourths of the families about 
to retire said they expected to continue using pro- 
duce from the farm. 

As a rule, the houses in which co-operators were 
living did not meet their idea of a suitable dwelling 
for retirement. A small, modern, one-story house 
with two bedrooms, plenty of closet and storage 
space, and built-in kitchen work units was gen- 
erally wanted by these families. Almost without 
exception, this was a smaller house than the one 
in which the families were living. 

Although the families co-operating in this study 
were not representative of Illinois farm families as 
a whole, they were considered fairly representative 
of the families of their age in the areas chosen. 


Factors influencing employee morale, J. C. 
Wortny. Harvard Bus. Rev. 28, No. 1 (Jan. 


1950), pp. 61-73. 
This article summarizes some of the findings of 
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a series of studies of employee attitudes and morale. 
During the past 12 years, one commercial company 
has conducted surveys covering several hundred 
different company units and more than 100,000 
employees. The tools of the survey program were 
questionnaires (with comment sheets) and inter- 
views. The objective of the entire survey program 
is not so much to correct immediate situations as 
to assist in developing the kind of organization that 
can solve its own problems. A survey has failed in 
its primary purpose unless it makes the particular 
store, plant, or department stronger and more 
self-reliant than it was before. 

The studies suggest that the problem of employee 
morale is far more complex than is customarily 
appreciated. Often, influences of primary impor- 
tance are subtle and obscure. Nevertheless, morale 
is not a matter of chance. A simple, relatively in- 
formal organization structure provides a high de- 
gree of freedom on the job, requires the exercise of 
personal judgment and initiative, encourages the 
development of native ability, and utilizes a larger 
measure of the individual’s capacity. Such a sys- 
tem is a democratic system, and democratic leader- 
ship requires far higher skill than the authoritarian 
variety. High employee morale is a by-product of 
sound organization. It is not a result of “being nice 
to people” or “plying them with favors.” Nor is 
high morale something to be achieved at the ex- 
pense of good operating results. The same policies, 
attitudes, and practices which are best calculated 
to produce good operating results in the long run 
are precisely the policies, attitudes, and practices 
which produce high levels of employee morale 


Point four and improved standards of living, 
G. T. Bowes. Annals Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci. 
268 (March 1950), pp. 140-147. 

For the first time, there is a clearly enunciated 
statement of a principle which proposes to make 
available material and technical resources of this 
country to be used to free men from ignorance and 
oppression. The program is based on a profound 
belief in the right of all individuals to achieve a 
happy and satisfying level of existence. 

It is relatively easy to define categories within 
which standards of living can be established and 
goals idealized on a universal basis. To give mean- 
ing to such generalities within the framework of 
specific cultures becomes a task of another order. 
Generally, until people see definite advantages in 
new ways of doing things, they prefer the old ways 
Simple acquisitions or substitutions which generally 
make life more comfortable and exciting without 
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affecting the basic structure of the economy or ol 
society and the techniques for their production 
are readily acquired. It is only as innovations ot 
sufficient consequence to affect the basic economy 
and social structure are introduced that serious 
problems are encountered. In extreme cases, the 
disruptive influences may be so sudden and acute 
that the effect produced is referred to as “cultural 
shock” and may prove fatal not only to the indi- 
vidual but to the culture as well. 

The real problem is not so much what needs to be 
done as how to do it, and it is here that the advice 
and counsel of trained observers are needed. It 
should be then responsibility to try to secure thie 
active co-operation OF persons most cline etly affected 
and to suggest ways in which the particular venture 
may become more effective or its realization 
hastened The great responsibility of those who 
bring about these changes is to bear in mind con- 
stantly: the human values of the undertakings in 


Which thev are engaged 


What a home management file can do for you. 
J. A. Lyons. Parents’ Mag. 25, No. 4 (April 


1950). pp D4. Qe 


The steady pressing ol the business world town! 
greater efficiency has simplified work processes wit! 
elaborate systems and handy tools for smoot 
easier operation The filing svstem is a tool whie 
may be carried over into the home 


] 


lIphabetieal filing is out. Instead, organize 


simple basic file in terms of subject matte! Teeny 


house, foods and nutrition (not recipes), clothin: 


health, finaneial and legal 


housework, recreatio 
and hobbies, social, and service are suggestions 
Label the folders, using a different color for eacl 
basic subject matter. expand the basic subject 
matter file only as needed. Don’t let the file run 
vou. This is the most important thing to remembe1 

Let the family enjoy the file too. Children will 
gain interest and knowledge in home activities by 


contributing articles of genuine interest. 


Recent unemployment trends: Part I. J/onth/y 
Labor Rev. 70, No. 5 (May 1950), pp. 485-496 
This article traces developments through 1948 

and describes the structure of unemployment in thi 

[Part IT, in the June issue, 

not available at this writing, is to cover the de- 

velopments between 1948 and early 1950.] There 


early postwar years. 


are several charts and tables showing the labor 

force, unemployment rates, geographic differences, 

seasonal fluctuations, and other variations. 
Analysis of unemployment during the early post- 
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war years confirms the general conclusion that un- 
employment in this period was close to the practical 
minimum in a peacetime economy undergoing rapid 
readjustment. The labor force displayed a high 
degree of mobility, and large numbers of workers 
shifted their occupations, industries, and residences 
to accommodate themselves to the emerging peace- 
time pattern of labor demand. 

At the same time, there were significant un- 
employment differentials that emphasized long-term 
problems. There were relatively high unemploy- 
ment rates among youth, the unskilled, Negroes, 
and older workers. The existence of these problems 
suggested the need for strengthening long-range 
programs for training, counseling, placement of 


workers, and for improved vocational fitness 


Older workers: Industrial aspects of aging. 
Vonthly Labor Rev. 70, No. 5 (May 1950), 
pp 506-509 
Increased knowledge and control of disease 


| 


coupled with the great advances in living standards 


ve enabled a progressively greater proportion 
of our population to reach old age. If employment 
opportunities for the old and near-old had kept 
pace with their inerease in number, no special 
economle problem for the aged would exist But 
In the years 1900 to 1940, 


the average gap between working life and total life 


such is not the case 
expectancy had almost doubled. This lengthening 
Of the average retirement period lor a greatly In- 
ereased number of persons would not cause alarm 
but might be viewed with satisfaction if it resulted 
Irom Increasing preterence of the older worker to 
retire and from inereasing financial ability to do so. 

Wavs and means must be found to extend the 
span of productive and satisfying work activity 
for those workers who are either ineligible for re- 
tirement or who wish to remain employed in spite 
of age. Certain real handicaps of many older 
workers must be taken into account. Recent studies 
indicate that simple physiological aging may be 
exaggerated in popular thinking. Then, too, there 
is the psychological accompaniment of growing old. 

A survey indicated that absentee rates of older 
workers were low; their work injury record was 
low. In many occupations, experience and judg- 
ment counted most heavily. The effeets of age on 
working effectiveness are much less clear-cut than 
they were formerly thought to be. A great deal 
has to be done even to approach a solution to the 
older worker's employment problems The entire 
community has an important stake in this problem 


of “unused” manpower. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by GertrupE E. CHITTENDEN 
Iowa State College 


Developing an understanding of human be- 
havior at the elementary school level. J. Educ. 
Research 43, No. 7 (March 1950), pp. 516-524. 
A learning program for the purpose of helping 

young children increase their understanding of 
the factors or conditions that lead up to human be- 
havior was designed by the investigator. The pro- 
gram consisted of teacher-guided discussion of 
stories containing common school behaviors re- 
lating to (1) behavior toward school playground 
rules, (2) teasing or bullying, (3) trespassing, (4) 
behavior toward property, and (5) audience be- 
havior. Two main understandings were stressed; 
namely, that the same behavior may have many 
causes and that it is helpful to discover the causes 
in order to understand or change behavior. 

The learning program was presented to 172 chil- 
dren in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of an 
Iowa community during one-hour discussion periods 
on six consecutive school days. During the first 
five discussion periods, the teacher and children 
analyzed behavior patterns introduced in the learn- 
ing program. On the sixth day, a sample problem 
was drawn from the group for analysis, and ideas 
developed in preceding discussions were applied. 

The effects of the learning program were measured 
in room council meetings which were led by a child 
with the teacher as participant. Pupil behavior was 
discussed, and each child was asked to respond by 
written ballot to one of several solutions graded 
in degree of their analytical properties. Ballots 
were scored for 4 weeks preceding the council pro- 
gram and for 4 weeks after it was completed. Re- 
sults showed that the children had increased in their 
ability to analyze behavior. There were statisti- 
cally significant gains in all the grades studied. 
Further investigation revealed that the gains did 
not seem to be the result of increase in ability of 
the children to express themselves on paper or in- 
crease in reading ability. There seemed to be very 
little difference between sexes and little relationship 
between ballot score changes and intelligence. 


Children’s basic relationships, L. H. BAarTeMEIER. 
Natl. Assoc. Nursery Educ. Bull. 5, No. 3 (Spring 
1950), pp. 14-19. 

The author challenges nursery school teachers to 
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take some responsibility for preventing mental ill- 
ness by helping young children, at a time when their 
personality patterns are being formed, to grow in 
the direction of satisfactory social adaptation. His 
thesis is that the skill with which the parent and 
teacher deal with the fundamental drives of chil- 
dren determines the mental health of those children. 
He points out the need on the adults’ part for ac- 
ceptance of the expression of these drives and em- 
phasizes that “how well or how poorly the nursery 
school teacher can tolerate the manifestations of 
instinct in children determines how well or how 
poorly she influences these same children.” 

A discussion of the parent-child relationship 
during infancy stresses the importance of com- 
pletely satisfying the infant’s need for food and 
sucking and of making weaning a gradual process. 


The role of ecological factors in emotional de- 
velopment in infancy, R. A. Spitz. Child Devel. 
20, No. 3 (Sept. 1949), pp. 144-155. 

The author reports an investigation in which the 
influence of the mother-infant relationship on the 
developmental levels of infants was determined. 
The infants were living in institutions which were 
similar in that the infants received adequate food, 
housing, and medical care and lived under strictly 
sanitary conditions. The institutions differed in 
the amount of emotional interchange of infants 
and adults. In institution I, the children were under 
the care of overworked nurses, each of whom cared 
for from eight to twelve children. In institution I], 
the children were cared for by their own mothers. 

Monthly developmental quotients were obtained 
for each infant, over a period of a year. They in- 
cluded mastery of perception, bodily functions, 
social relations, and memory and imitation of ma- 
nipulative ability and of intelligence. There was 
a steady decrease in developmental quotient for 
the children in institution I, while the other group 
maintained a fairly steady quotient. The author 
stated that the children in institution II developed 
into normal healthy toddlers, while the children in 
institution I did not learn to speak, to walk, or to 
feed themselves. 

A comparison of the mortality rates of the two 
institutions showed that during a five-year period 
institution IT had no deaths while in institution I, 37 
per cent of the children died within a two-year ob- 
servation period. 

Further study of the effects of separation of 
mothers and their infants for periods of several 
months indicated that infants declined in develop- 
mental quotients with increase in separation time. 








Contributed by INEz PRUDEN1 
Ohio State University 


Your salt by modern manufacturing methods, 
P. V. Imes. Food Tech. 4, No. 4 (April 1950), 
pp. 125-129. 

Salt is produced from underground mines, surface 
salt beds of dried-up lakes, sea water, natural brine 
springs, and man-made brine wells. Seventy plants 
in 12 states operate to produce 15 million tons an- 
nually. Some of the deposits are as high as 99.8 per 
cent pure, but the average is 98.3 per cent. Rock 
salt may be mined much as coal is mined, or a 
hydraulic system may be used. The dissolved im- 
purities in the brine consist of minute amounts ot 
calelum, magnesium, sulfates, and bicarbonates 
These are removed by preheating and by chemical 
treatment. Salt of nearly 100 per cent purity can 
be made by this method, but too great a purification 
is thought by some to result in decrease in saline 
effect on the flavor of foods. 

Solar and open-pan evaporation are being re- 
placed by the use of more economical vacuum flash 
evaporators. The salt grains produced are tiny 
perfect cubes, very uniform in size and of high 
purity, although somewhat less soluble in water and 
food products than the “grainer” or flake salt re- 
sulting from the older methods. 


Packaging progress, {/prroriaL|. Food Ind. 22, 

No. 4 (April 1950), pp. 61-72. 

Three recent trends that have been observed in 
packaging are: (1) constant introduction of new 
packaging materials featuring better protection of 
the product, more sales appeal, and new convenience 
for both the food processor and the consumer; (2) 
steady development of higher speed, labor-saving 
machines handling a wide variety of materials of 
different sizes; (3) continued redesign of old pack- 
ages to make these packages simple and more at- 
tractive and to stimulate the volume of impulse 
buying. 

Plastic and transparent flexible materials are 
commanding the most attention. Polyethylene. 
pliofilm, polyvinyl chloride-nitrile rubber, vinyl! 
films, and improved cellophane and waxed papers 
are being used. New wet-strength, greaseproof 
papers have been developed. 

In Norway, greater quantities of aluminum cans 
are being used to pack food, and collapsible alumi- 
num tubes are finding new uses; for instance, in 


packaging mustard. 
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Although plastic and transparent flexible ma- 
terials are given the most notice, colored cartons 
with laminated finishes, new tin and glass contain- 
ers, mesh and multiwall bags, and window-fitted 
paper bags and cartons are also being widely 


studied. 


Is frozen milk concentrate next? | Eprroriac}. 
Quick Frozen Foods 12, No. 9 (April 1950), pp. 
37-42. 

Frozen concentrated milk was developed in the 
early thirties for the army, and frozen whole milk 
has been used in some few places by the military 
services since that time. 

Some of the unsolved technical problems in ob- 
taining a satisfactory product are: (1) a tendency 
of the concentrate to separate or “flake” on recon- 
stitution after prolonged storage, giving the milk 
the appearance of being curdled, although the flavor 
is normal, (2) development of oxidized or cooked 
off-flavors in storage. So far, the most success has 
been achieved with a 3 to 1 concentrate (two parts 
water to one of concentrate) which has a storage 
life of about three months at —10°F. 

Such a product would enable better utilization of 
the milk produced in spring and summer, as well as 
provide a good source of milk for industrial use in 
nonproducing areas. The high markup at the retail 
level may prevent the development of frozen milk 
concentrate for sale in the usual retail markets 
unless it is developed as a cream rather than a milk 


substitute. 


When freezing apple slices be sure of your 
variety, K. G. Knicgut and P. C. Pavui. Food 
Ind. 22, No. 5 (May 1950), p. 100. 

Four varieties of apples, MeIntosh, Rhode Island 
Greening, Jonathan, and Northern Spy, were used 
to determine their suitability for freezing. Sliced 
apples were treated in one of the following ways: 
(1) an 0.08 per cent solution of l-ascorbie acid 
under vacuum, (2) 0.087 per cent ascorbie acid and 
0.1 per cent calcium chloride under vacuum, (3) a 
0.1 per cent solution of NaHSO,, and (4) 0.1 per 
cent NaHSO, after soaking 30 minutes in 0.5 per 
cent CaCl. The apples were frozen and stored for 
six months at O°F. The acceptability scores ranked 
the apples as follows: Rhode Island Greening, 
Jonathan, MeIntosh, and Northern Spy. The fruit 
treated with ascorbic acid was most desirable, while 
CaCl, lowered the scores consistently. The color 
changed very little during storage. Apples should 
be mature at harvest to make a satisfactory frozen 


product. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutia O. HoLMEs 
University of Massachusetts 


The importance of the dietary level of fats on 
their nutritional evaluation, \V. H. Bark1, R. A. 
Cotuins, C. A. ELvenHsem, and E. B. Harr. 
J. Nutrition 40, No. 3 (March 1950), pp. 383-392. 
Butterfat, corn oil, soybean oil, and coconut oil 

were fed to weanling rats at three different levels 

in the diet: 10, 28, and 35 per cent, under ad 
libitum and paired feeding conditions. 

The rats gained the most weight on the 35 per 
cent butterfat diet and the 10 per cent corn oil 
diet. Slower growth was observed on diets con- 
taining higher levels of corn oil and lower levels 
of butterfat. Changes in levels of coconut oil or 
soybean oil in the diet did not result in significant 
changes in growth, although in general gains on the 
coconut oil diets were low. 

The efficiency of utilization of butterfat was 
greatest at the 35 per cent level in both the ad 
libitum and paired feeding conditions, whereas that 
of corn oil was greatest at the 35 per cent level in 
ad libitum studies and at the 28 per cent level in 
pair-fed rats. 

The study suggests that, since different fats pro- 
duce optimum growth at different levels of intake, 
a comparative evaluation of their nutritive merits 
based on only one dietary level may be misleading. 


Dental caries in the cotton rat: XI. The effect of 
feeding a natural diet comparable to a human 
diet, M. Zeppiin, J. K. Smiru, H. T. Parsons, 
P. H. Puiuuips, and C. A. Etvensem. J. Nutr- 
tion 40, No. 2 (Feb. 1950), pp. 203-211. 

A natural diet containing foods found frequently 
in the human diet and only 17 per cent sucrose, the 
proportion consumed by the average person in the 
United States, produced as many and 2s severe 
carious lesions in the cotton rat as did a basal 
eariogenic diet with 67 per cent sucrose. Increas- 
ing the sucrose level in the diet to 32 or 47 per cent 
at the expense of the cereal and bread portion did 
not appreciably affect the incidence or extent of 
caries. Reducing the sucrose level of the diet to 
0 or 2 per cent reduced the occurrence of caries by 
80 and 60 per cent, respectively. 

When the 14.6 per cent dry whole milk was 
omitted from the diet and liquid whole milk was 
given separately as the only source of fluid to the 


rats, the same caries scores were obtained es were 
obtained when the human diet containing 17 per 
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cent sucrose was fed ad libitum without liquid 
milk. 

Substitution of 36 per cent white bread for dex- 
trin in a moderately cariogenic diet did not ap- 
preciably affect the cariogenicity of this ration when 
fed to cotton rats. 


Interrelation between a-tocopherol and protein 
metabolism: IV. The cure and prevention of 
stomach ulcers in rats, E. L. Hove and P. L. 
Harris. J. Nutrition 40, No. 2 (Feb. 1950), pp. 
177-191. 

Three basic approaches were used in this study 
of the influence of tocopherol on gastric ulcers: (1) 
total starvation of adult rats followed by controlled 
repletion; (2) semi-starvation of adult rats: the in- 
fluence of protein content and type of fat in the 
diet; (3) maintenance of adult and weanling rats 
on low-protein, adequate-calorie diets. All rations 
were synthetic and vitamin-E-free. 

Uleer-like lesions in the rumen end of the stomach 
were developed by starvation, semi-starvation, and 
low-protein diets in adult rats reared on vitamin- 
E-free diets. 

a-tocopherol greatly increased the rate of cure 
of the ulcers produced by total starvation for & 
days when repletion was carried out with 40 calories 
of an E-free diet daily. 

a-tocopherol reduced the incidence and severity 
of rumen lesions produced by semi-starvation (20 
calories daily) for 40 days on lard diets. Lard 
seemed essential for this effect. Hydrogenated coco- 
nut oil induced ulcers, but these were not affected 
by tocopherol feeding. No lesions were produced 
when fat-free diets were fed. Increasing the crude 
casein or adding tyrosine reduced or prevented lesion 
formation during semi-starvation, even in the ab- 
sence of vitamin E. 

Weanling rats on a low-casein diet developed 
marked lesions which were preventable by cystine 
but not by a-tocopherol. Adult rats on a low- 
protein, low-E diet for long periods developed 
uleers which were preventable by a-tocopherol. 

Previous studies have shown ulcer-like lesions in 
rats recovering from deficiencies of vitamin A, 
pyridoxine, or essential fatty acids. These lesions 
were prevented by a-tocopherol. It therefore ap- 
pears probable that the fundamental cause of the 
ulcers was a lack of vitamin E. Several studies 
indicate that the action of this vitamin is localized 
in the stomach. It may act as an antioxidant in 
some metabolic mechanism, but the possibility of 
a direct physiological involvement of tocopherol and 
protein is not eliminated. 
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Housing 


Contributed by HELEN E. McCuLLouGHu 
and Doris MoLuet JAcoss 
University of Illinois 


Planning for complete flexibility. Architectural 
Forum 92, No. 4 (April 1950), pp. 127-132. 
The time-honored practice of solving the problem 

of expansion and contraction in family size by mov- 

ing from smaller houses to larger ones and back 
again may be an easy way out for the planner of 
houses, but it is not necessarily so from the family’s 
point of view. The house is the shell for a com- 
plicated organism which is not content with expand- 
ing and contracting. It is made up of evolving 
individuals who have different housing needs at dif- 
ferent periods of growth. Into the living space pro- 
vided by the builder, these growth patterns must 
channel themselves. One approach is the possibility 

of maintaining a shell of exterior walls during a 

whole generation of family life and adapting the 

interior to satisfy the crescendo of children’s needs 
within that shell. One builder holds that almost 
every partition in the minimum house should be 


movable 


Last 50 years’ heating progress summarized by 
Industry Bureau. Am. Builder 72, No. 5 (May 
1950), pp. 154, 156. 

The last 50 vears have been the most eventful in 
the entire evolution of the heating industry. Some 
of the most significant innovations, such as radiant 
heating, solar heating, and heating with the latent 
heat of the earth, have taken place in the last 10 
vears. Panel heating has progressed to more than 
100,009 installations in every type of building dur- 
ing this period, 

Nothing has contributed more to comfort than 
central heating that is automatically fired. Oil 
burners, gas burners, and stokers have been de- 
veloped to meet the demand for effortless and uni- 
form heating. From the crude thermostats of vears 
ago, controls have developed into the highly sensi- 
tive and precise instruments that are now available: 
the indoor-outdoor type of control, the heat-antici- 
pating control, and the electronic control. 


Planning grade school kitchens, ENGELHARDT, 
IE. NGELHARDT, and Leaccetr. Architectural Record 
107, No. 4 (April 1950), pp. 169-+-. 

To keep operation expenses of school cafeterias 
at a minimum, the receiving, storage, working, and 
serving areas should be in sequence and closely re- 
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lated. Adequate food service equipment must also 
be provided. Congestion will be reduced if one line 
is established for purchase of milk and ice cream 
only and another one for a complete lunch. 

The door to the kitchen must be wide enough to 
permit the movement of all equipment. A protected 
space for unloading and receiving supplies adjacent 
to the storeroom and kitchen is essential. Ample 
refrigeration, including a walk-in icebox, insures 
that quantities of perishable supplies may be 
ordered and delivered at wholesale prices. 

The food preparation area should have a two- 
compartment or three-compartment sink, each com- 
partment 24 to 30 inches long and the drainboards 
30 to 36 inches long. 

Electrically heated food tables in stainless metal 
A dish- 


washing machine saves time and labor and insures 


are more desirable than gas steam tables. 


sterilization. 
The article gives a plan for a school kitchen and 


for equipment details. 


Sun control methods: Part I, Gi. ConKiin, Pro- 
gressive Architecture 31, No. 5 (May 1950), 
pp. 95-100. 

The advantages of window walls from the various 
points of daylighting, winter heating economy, and 
the sense of freedom and good health which the 
openness of a large window gives, are enormous. 
The most important techniques for solving the prob- 
lems involved in sun control are: 

1. Natural devices; for example, building orienta- 
tion, trees and shrubbery, shade of other build- 
ings and projecting wings, and geographical ele- 
ments such as hills. 

2. Around windows, outside: balconies, arcades, 
canopies and overhangs, arbors, awnings of cloth 
or metal. Solar radiation control devices to be 
effective must be located outside rather than in- 
side the window. Most structural overhangs can 
be used successfully only in the design of new 
buildings. Metal or wood slat awnings have a 
much longer life than those made of canvas. This 
compensates for their original higher cost. 

3. Over windows, outside: shutters, louvers, exterior 
Venetian blinds (more effective than interior), 
Venetian screening. 

4. The window itself: heat-absorbing glass, double 
glazing, glass block, frosted glasses. 

5. Over windows, inside: single or double cloth 
roller shades, slatted bamboo shades, Venetian 
blinds, draperies, glass curtains. 

6. Interiors: scientifically planned interior decora- 
tion and furnishing to reduce glare. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by KaTHEerRINE Hart 
Michigan State College 


A practical approach to the problem of planning 
restaurant kitchens, P. Heine. Restaurant Mat. 
66, No. 44 (April 1950), pp. 37-39. 

A kitchen is a food faetory. The restaurant fac- 
tory is unique in that raw materials are purchased, 
received, processed, sold, and consumed on the 
premises. 

In planning a kitchen the first things to consider 
are the type of menu, portion sizes, and the number 
of persons served. Fundamental standards should 
be kept in mind for each installation. These are: 
ease of supervision, control, and good working 
conditions. 

The author urges practical planning of layout 
and placement of equipment and suggests that the 
person planning the kitchen picture himself as 
storeroom man, dishwasher, salad girl, and so on 
through the kitchen jobs. He should consider the 
possibility of future expansion and allow flexibility 
for changes in food trends. 

A tentative floor plan should be made to quarter- 
inch seale with a plyboard template for every item 
of standard equipment. These movable templates 
can be used to develop a work simplification study, 
a time and motion study, and a flow chart. 

A properly planned kitchen will pay off in the 
production of fine food at a price that will at- 
tract business, speedier service, and a fair profit 
margin. 


How to tell what labels mean, J. CLine. Am. 
Restaurant Mag. 34, No. 5 (May 1950), pp. 
60-62. 

The new USDA program of poultry grading and 
inspection has a number of points of interest to 
every restaurant operator and food buyer. The 
program is a purely voluntary one which became 
effective January 1, 1950. 

Poultry labels are of three kinds: the grade label; 
the inspection stamp; and the combination label. 

The grade labels are in the form of shields. They 
give the following information: 

1. The quality of the bird. U.S. Grade A bird has 
no deformities, fat well distributed under the 
skin, no tears or bruises, no pinfeathers. U.S. 
grade B bird falls short of above standard. 

2. The style of processing. Dressed birds have been 
bled and picked but not drawn. Reedy-to-cook 
birds are fully eviscerated poultry. 
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3. The class. These are: broiler or fryer, stewmg 
chicken, young turkey. 
The inspection stamp. Ready-to-cook poultry, 

inspected for wholesomeness by a federal veterinar- 

ian but not graded for quality, will carry an in- 
spection stamp in the form of a circle. 

The combination label. Ready-to-cook poultry 
that has been both graded for quality and inspected 
for wholesomeness carries a combination label— 
a shield within a circle. 

The careful buyer will check information on labels 
to see what has been done. There is much to be 
gained by reading labels carefully. 


New fabrics for 1950 hotel rooms. //of«! Jonthly 

58, No. 686 (May 1950), pp. 28-30. 

Draperies, wall hangings, and upholstery materi- 
als in new types of fabries are being produced 
by manufacturers to meet latest decorative trends. 

One firm has provided 21 hand-printed designs in 
125 color combinations and 9 new upholstery weaves 
with 129 colorations in a new line of fabrics 

The textile division of another firm has developed 
fire-resistant draperies with a tweed-like texture 
and hand-loomed appearance, using glass fiber and 
wool yarn. This material is not affected by sunlight 
or mildew and responds readily to surface cleaning. 

Color, durability, and attractiveness have been 
combined in a wide variety of striking patterns 
in a plastic sheeting, reported to be resistant to sun, 
rain, tearing, burning, and spotting. It is easily 
cleaned with a damp cloth. 

Another new drapery material combines asbestos 
varn with a warp of cotton. All colors are reported 
fast to daylight, washing, and dry cleaning and un- 


affected by humidity. 


Public reaction favorable to wave feeding, IF. 
HIMMELBERGER and TT. Watkins. Nation's 
Schools 45, No. 6 (June 1950), pp. 64-67. 
The wave system of feeding in the secondary 

school in Coopersburg, Pennsylvania was inaugu- 
rated on a trial basis in September 1949. Students 
go to a 20-minute lunch period at 5-minute inter- 
vals. They are accompanied by their home-room 
teachers. 

After several months of trial, it appears that 
the wave system has helped to eliminate long wait- 
ing lines, reduce tendency of students to rush to 
cafeteria, provide for better distribution of the 
staff’s working load, and incorporate needed activi- 
ties into noon hour. 

Publie reaction has been favorable, and pupil 
participation has been maintained at 75 per cent. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Contributed by Janina M. Czas kKowskI, 
Hecen J. PHANevur, MARTHA POTGIETER, 

and JEANNETTE WINEY STURMER 
Social Welfare and Public Health Section 


Connecticut Home Economics Association 


An optimum school health program, C. H. Max- 
WELL, MD. J. Public Health Nursing 42, No. 4 
(April 1950), pp. 180-184 
The school should have a happy, friendly atmos- 

phere relatively free from physical and mental 

hazards. There should be a definite health teach- 
ing and guidance program through which the child 
acquires a number of basic health faets and culti- 
vates a desirable group of health habits and atti- 
tudes. The teacher should be trained in_ basic 
screening procedure and be constantly alert to devi- 
ations from the child’s usual healthy condition 

Minimum personnel should be a physician and a 

nurse as advisers to the teacher. More adequat: 

personnel would provide a broader health program 

Regular physical examinations and adequate fol- 

low-up for care or correction ot defects are desir- 

able, but certain basie requirements in an optimum 
school health program can be provided at any level 
of services and facilities JIW.s 

Bacterial synthesis of vitamin B,. in the ali- 
mentary tract, W. J.C. Dyke et al. The Lancet 
258, No. 6603 (March 18, 1950), pp. 486-488 
Neither normal gastric juice nor beef muscle 

alone has anv action in the treatment ot pernicious 

anemia, but the two materials fed together ar 
effective. Castle's intrinsic factor, present in nor- 
mal gastric juice, acts on an extrinsic factor in food 
to produce an anti-anemia factor which is absorbed 
and stored in the liver. In pernicious anemia there 
is a deficiency of the intrinsic factor. 

Vitamin B 

the extrinsic factor 


ix kdentical with, or closely alhed to, 
Vegetable foods in general are 
low in this vitamin. Meats, especially liver, are 
good sourees The presence of vitamin Bas in the 
contents of the alimentary canal of man and of 
other animals leads one to believe that the require- 
ment for this vitamin is often largely met by bac- 


terial synthesis in the intestine.—M.P. 


The modification of weight in adolescence, T. .J 
Jounson and J. R. Gattacuer. J. School Health 
20, No. 3 (March 1950), pp. 72-81. 

This is an account of the use of a “weight class” 
used at a boys’ school as a method of helping and 
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observing those who are above or below desirable 
weight. The weight class is best managed by a 
physical educator or athletic coach in co-operation 
with the school physician. The value of the weight 
class as a part of a health education program and 
for purposes of observing the progress of those who 
are overweight or underweight is discussed. Em- 
phasis is given to the importance of considering the 
effects of heredity and constitutional differences 
upon the extent and rate of the growth process, the 
desirability of making a clear distinction between 
a weight which varies from the average and a weight 
which is abnormal, and the need for caution in 
assessing the results of any program designed to 


modify the weight of adolescents. H.J.P 


Multiphasic screening examinations—an exten- 
sion of the mass screening technique, L.. Bres- 
Low, MD. Am. J. Public Health 40, No. 3 
(March 1950), pp. 274-278. 

A fundamental concept of preventive medicine 
is that early detection, early diagnosis, and ade- 
quate treatment can reduce the disabilities and 
The focal 


point in this public health aim is early detection 


deaths resulting from chronic diseases 


The need to develop more comprehensive techniques 
that have a wide application is apparent. Screen- 
ing procedures have been used in many separate 
case-finding programs. The author believes much 
can be accomplished by a multiphasie approach 
whereby large numbers of people could be screened 
for signs of many different diseases In one process. 
Many problems of technical development, pro- 
fessional education, professional relationships, and 
administration are unsolved and warrant increased 
consideration and study.—J.W.S 
When a baby dies unexpectedly, K. Baix, MD. 
The Child 14, No. 9 (Mareh 1950), pp. 130-131 
The question of babies’ deaths attributed to 
smothering is a public health problem of grave con- 
cern to parents, doctors, and health agencies. It 
has been found that the deaths of a comparatively 
large number of infants have been wrongly diag- 
nosed There is now considerable evidence to show 
that most of these deaths may be the result of a 
sudden overwhelming infection. Through autopsy 
and microscopic examination, abnormal conditions 
were found. Usually there was an acute inflamma- 
tion of the respiratory tract, but sometimes another 
organ was affected. 
More study is needed of all cases classified as 
“accidental mechanical suffocation” of infants.— 
JALC. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Marsorie RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


New fields opening in industry for rayons and 
synthetics, W. A. B. Davipson. Rayon & Syn- 
thetic Textiles 31, No. 4 (April 1950), pp. 42, 43. 
The man-made fibers, now on their way to estab- 

lishing new records in the apparel field, are also 
making substantial headway in industrial textile 
uses. The secret of the phenomenal growth and 
success of synthetic yarns lies in the fact that they 
are capable of being custom produced with a defi- 
nite end-use in mind. 

Strong rayon yarns are used in the manufacture 
of garden and high-pressure hose. ‘“Orlon” appears 
to have good prospects in awnings, as neither expo- 
sure to sun nor to mildew affects it. Glass yarns 
have met with widespread acceptance for wire in- 
sulation wrapping. Resistance of some types of 
synthetic fibers to fungus and mold growths has ac- 
celerated investigation of their suitability for shoe 
fabrics, marine lines, twines, and nets. 


Upgrading spun rayons with special finishes, 
A. A. DemBeck. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 31, 
No. 5 (May 1950), p. 108. 

Spun rayon fabrics with special finishes are find- 
ing an enthusiastic acceptance in a_ broadening 
range of apparel markets. 

The original purpose of Unidure processing was a 
higher degree of wrinkle-resistance in spun rayons, 
but it was soon discovered that the special finish 
not only accomplished this but also upgraded the 
fabrics generally. The special characteristics which 
Unidure processing builds into a fabrie last for the 
life of the garment. 

A new dual-purpose special finish, Unisec, up- 
grades spun rayon still further. It combines the 
features of Unidure processing with durable water- 
repellence, producing a fabric which has a perma- 
nent wrinkle-resistance and durable water-repel- 
lence, plus improved hand, body, and resistance to 
perspiration, soiling, and non-oily stains. 

Since Unisec processing does not affect the 
“breathing” qualities of a fabric and its water- 
repellence endures repeated dry cleaning, this new 
process can be used on a variety of everyday cloth- 
ing other than rainwear. 


French synthetic fiber features durability. Texr- 
tile World 100, No. 4 (April 1950), pp. 120, 121. 
Rhovy!l is a French synthetic fiber now available 
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in the American market in a wide range of deniers. 
It will not melt, burn, dissolve in ordinary textile 
acid or alkaline solutions, or conduct heat or mois- 
ture. Probable domestic uses for the fiber include 
drapery fabries and furnishings, automobile and bus 
seat covers, carpeting and shoe fabrics, brassieres 
and corsets, and bathing suits. 


Warmth without weight given textile fabrics by 
new process. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 31, 
No. 4 (April 1950), p. 39. 

A revolutionary new process for treating a wide 
variety of fabrics to increase substantially their 
ability to produce warmth without weight has been 
demonstrated. 

The treated fabrics prevent heat loss by radi- 
ation, which accounts for as much as 85 per cent 
of the loss of body heat in cold weather. In effect, 
they act much as insulating material does, permit- 
ting the body to retain its natural heat when ex- 
posed to cold and also keeping extreme heat from 
penetrating the body. 

By means of this new process, nylon, rayon, cot- 
ton, and even wool can be made to give the wearer 
a dramatic increase in warmth. A treated rayon 
satin lining, for example, after being processed can 
be 12 per cent warmer than the same rayon sxatin 
lining untreated and an 11l-ounce woo! lining, sueh 
as is used in the conventional “zip out” men’s and 
women’s coats. A nylon seersucker blanket cover 
treated by the new process will provide more 
warmth than a 3!4-pound wool blanket 

New fabrics which will result from this process 
will bear a new trade-marked name. The first will 


be marketed this autumn. 


Expanding needs for all fibers, F. A. Apams, 
Epitor. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 31. No. 5 
(May 1950), p. 37. 

The wider and wider market for textiles in this 
country is giving a share to all of the important 
fibers, and there is no process of gradual elimina- 
tion of any types that are of service. 

By delving into new fields to create a fiber of 
high tensile strength, the producers of chemical 
varn have given a great boon to the automobile tire 
industry and to users of all types of vehicles. Fibers 
have been created that have greater adaptability to 
the hosiery trade than was ever possessed by silk. 
Search for new fibers to meet the ever-expanding 
needs of the American consumer has kindled a fire 
under the cotton and wool industries, and research 
in these two important branches of textiles is a 
healthy sign. 
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EVOLUTION IN FOOD PRESERVATION 





. . . schools teach 
revolutionary 
method with Home 
Freezers 


This “revolution” is a real 
step forward in home eco- 
nomics teaching. Equipment- 
wise, it requires only the in- 
stallation of one or more mod- 
ern home freezers in the lab- 
oratory. 

Many schools now find the 
home freezer helpful not only 
for detailed instruction in the 
preparation and packaging 
of fresh foods for freezing— 
but for freezing and storing 
cooked foods. For example, in 
one school family-sized rec- 
ipes are prepared, and the 
food is frozen for use in meal 
planning units later. Types 
of foods frozen and stored 
include not only meats, fruits 
and vegetables, but rolls, pies, 
cakes, cookies and candies. 

A home freezer adds new 
interest and practical value 
to instruction in meal plan- 
ning, food buying and prep- 
aration, kitchen planning, 
home management and food 

















budgeting. 

Home economics teachers, 
members of school boards, 
and other school officials may 
get complete information 
about this appliance and 
about how to equip their 
homeeconomics departments 
with it, from local electric 
service companies, appliance 
sales organizations, or by 
writing to any of the manu- 
facturers whose brand names 
are listed below. 





What is a Farm & Home Freezer? 


“‘A Farm and Home Freezer 
is the household type of low- 
temperature, mechanically 
refrigerated cabinet used ex- 
clusively for the freezing and 


or storage of frozen foods.” 
Itisin nosensea substitute 

for the conventional house- 

hold refrigerator. 

Of course...it’s ELECTRIC! 





You can't teach Home Freezing without a freezer! 





To help in the teaching of 
home freezing, a 16-page 
source book—‘‘The Home 
Freezer Way to Better Home 
Management” —is offered. 
This is a complete and com- 
prehensive piece of literature, 
covering every phase of the 
modern Home Freezer and 
its uses. No home economics 
teacher will want to be with- 
out this extremely helpful 
source book, offered abso- 
lutely FREE. Use coupon! 








FARM & HOME FREEZER SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ADMIRAL « BISHOP *« COOLERATOR « CROSLEY « DEEPFREEZE « FRIGIDAIRE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC « GIBSON ¢ HOTPOINT ¢ INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
KELVINATOR #« NORGE « PHILCO ¢ SANITARY « SEEGER 
STEINHORST « WESTINGHOUSE 


Send for FREE source book! 


To receive, absolutely FREE, copy of ‘“The 
Home Freezer Way to Better Home Manage- 
ment,”’ use the coupon addressed to the 
Journal of Home Economics in the Coupon 
Section of this magazine. 
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Tests Show How to Wash Woolens 


New washing technique discovered by Westinghouse 
Home Economics Institute ...launders woolen blankets 
automatically... and with minimum shrinkage! 


A new method of washing and drying woolen blankets in the Laundro- 
mat® and Westinghouse Dryer has come from our Home Economics 
Institute. It has now been proved, after much testing, that blankets can 
be satisfactorily washed and dried in automatic laundry equipment. 
Shrinkage is amazingly less than that recorded for blankets which are 
laundered in the conventional manner. 

For example, an untreated blanket, washed and dried automatically by 
the Institute-developed method, shrank only 3.71°% after washing, as 
compared to the 15.2% which the same type blanket shrank after 
being washed in the conventional way and line-dried. 

Some blankets which had been cleaned by various methods before the 
test, regained as much as 4.55% previously lost shrinkage when washed 


a 


according to this new manner. 
Detailed information on the recommended procedure will soon be 


available. 





BLANKETS WERE CAREFULLY 
WASHED AND DRIED under con- 
trolled conditions in Westinghouse 


BLANKETS WERE CAREFULLY 
MEASURED before and after each 


washing and drying. 
Laundromat and Clothes Dryer. 
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ROASTER * MIXER ° LAUNDROMAT . DRYER . WATER HEATER . RANGE 





REFRIGERATOR HOME FREEZER 
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REFERENCE HANDBOOKS 
AND OTHER TEACHING AIDS 
AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS 


Reference handbooks in- 
clude results of research on 
appliances and homemak- 
ing problems. Supported 
by free student fact folders. 
For descriptions and prices 
of handbooks and other 
teaching materials, send 
for Teaching Aids Catalog. 


See address. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
LAUNDRY “TWINS”... 


LAUNDROMAT AND CLOTHES DRYER 


“HOME LAUNDERING” Teaching Manual 
and Student’s Fact Folder Available 


This new, revised booklet, prepared by the Westinghouse Home Economics Institute, 


covers a wide range of subjects to do with laundering and drying. For example, the 


chemistry of washing, techniques of ironing, detailed information on various types of 


washable fabrics, together with considerable information on kitchen and laundry plan- 


ning. One free copy sent on request, additional copies at 5¢ each. Supporting Fact Folders 
g ; g 


for pupils are available without charge in reasonable quantities. See address below. 


f 
| 

| FOR MORE INFORMATION, see coupon section . . . 

| write: Consumer Service Department, Westinghouse 
7 Electric Corporation, 284 E. Fourth St., Mansfield, Ohio. 
| 


you CAN BE SURE..1F ts Westinghouse 
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Easy-to-read charts on exact amounts of 


| 
| 
| 
A brand-new 24-page booklet for teach- | 
| nutrients of dairy products. Given by 
| 
| 
l 
| 


ers and dietitians only. Colorful, well 
written, it gives interesting milk facts, 
is packed with authoritative information. 


portions and percentages! Wonderful 
help in figuring special diets! 


Seats OS ) 
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Scientifically planned, laboratory-devel- 
oped menus and dairy recipes for every 
type of meal—whether budget-based or 
party-paced! 


An appetite-rousing collection of ice 
cream desserts—easy to make, money- 
wise, healthful! Help make any meal you 
plan more glamorous! 


Beautifully color-photographed pieces, full of ideas = Facts on milk! Authoritative scientific charts, with 
on service, color arrangement, garnishing tricks, _ nutritive values clearly indicated! Write Sealtest Con- 
budget-wise menus, tempting nutritious recipes! sumer Service, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 


Buy the best—buy Seales 
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Just one of many unusual 


FROM 
“CHOICE RECIPES AND MENUS USING CANNED FOODS” 










Here are delicious and unusual recipes 
for you and your classes. They cover all 
canned foods: Soups, Vegetables, Meat 
and Fish, Fruits and Desserts, Juices, 
Coffee, Evaporated Milk and Spices. 

This compact little kitchen gold mine is 
abundantly illustrated with full-color and 
black-and-white illustrations, and is printed 
in large, easy-to-read type. 

Besides, there is a valuable section de- 
voted to “Menu Planning for Good Nu- 
trition.”” What a useful teaching device! 


There is also Canco’s famous feature— 






The Pantry Index, which allows your 





pupils to plan menus quickly. 


ee 





You can inspire real (and valuable) in- ! I 
terest among your pupils with these gay, I AMERICAN CAN COMPANY l 
down-to-earth, usable recipes. And at the ! Home Economics Section, Dept. JH-10-50 ] 
same time make your teaching job so l 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. | 
much easier. ycanco) Please send me—___—Free copies of “Choice | 

| Recipes and Menus using Canned Foods.” ] 

, t 

| Name , — ‘ — j 

MAIL THIS ] School : — ! 

COUPON l Street Address - — ! 

IMMEDIATELY! | ! 
City - Zone State 

> | ! 

l I 

Ce ne 
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“San Frances «6. THEE MACMILLAN COMPANY ”"2 


San Francisco 


Two outstanding titles in a forthcoming 


* 


HOME ECONOMICS SERIES: 


FAMILY MEALS AnD HOSPITALITY 


By Dora Lewis, Gladys C. Peckham, and Helen S. Hovey 
A home economics textbook for a basic course in foods 


Family Meals and Hospitality covers the wide range of topics needed in a preparatory 
course in homemaking, such as: nutritional needs; wise buying, preservation, and 
preparation of foods; gracious service for family and guests; sharing and enjoying 
home-making responsibilities; practical, appealing recipes and menus; equipment 


needs; and techniques and short cuts. 


For future homemakers, Emphasis on low- and 


girls as well as boys middle-income family planning 


FAMILY LIVING 


By Evelyn Millis Duvall 


A comprehensive modern textbook dealing exclusively with personal relations 


in the realm of family living. 


Through the text itself and through the vital and varied suggested activities, young 
people gain information and skills for making wise and independent judgments and 
successful personal adjustments. 

The author has the happy faculty of speaking words of wisdom in the language of 
youth, as a lively give-and-take is maintained between students and teacher. 


Suitable for mixed classes Material based on actual questions 
where desired and problems of the teen-age group 


° In a planned series of five home economics 
texts under the editorship of Dora S. Lewis 


- Atlanta 
Chicago 
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A 15-minute breakfast prepared by 
four students in class study. 
, ie Ai 
¢ ‘ 
To help home economics teachers 
p 
in breakfast preparation lessons, this instructive 
Breakfast Teaching Unit ‘‘ How to Prepare Better 
g Pp 
Breakfasts’”’ presents in detail twelve tested preparation 
schedules for 10, 15, 20 and 25 minute nutritionally 
adequate breakfasts. Included are menus, 
’ preparation steps for one person and a group of four, 
Attractive breakfast prepared and and suggested menu variations. 
served in 10 minutes. 
2 = . 
Send for FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit 
containing 32-page Teacher’s Source Book, ‘‘ How to 
Prepare Better Breakfasts,”’ size 8” x 10%", covering 
19 subjects with 16 photographs and many interesting 
illustrations of table settings, menus, recipes. . . 
a two-color Classroom Wall Chart, size 16” x 22”, 
**10 Minute Breakfasts,” with photographs, menus, 
and preparation schedules, and 25 Students’ Work Sheets 
“*Let’s Prepare Breakfast,’’ photographically 
illustrated, for class or home assignment. 
This basic breakfast planned for Mail this Coupon or Use Coupon on Page 688 
BO-memnaile praperataem, A. 
' : Home Ec ics Director, 
a Cereal Is an Important “Milk Carrier” pacomaed AL INSTITUTE. Eee. : 
- A nation-wide survey made by Elmo 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois OJ 
“4, Roper revealed that 41% of the | | 
hgh adult population seldom or never | Please send FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit “How to Prepare Better | 
j= drink milk. The cereal and milk serv- | Breakfasts”: Teacher's Source Book, Wall Chart, and 25 Students’ | 
ing thus becomes an important source Work Sheets. 
ne of milk for many adults and students. | | 
\\ In 1948 more than two billion quarts | | 
C of milk were consumed with break- 
fast cereals alone. | Name . - ———— | 
! | 
| | 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. j Adtirens —__—— l 
A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition l p z 2 : 
ity Zone State 
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OCTOBER IS A 
PARTY MONTH 


"anil 
PATTERNS ~ 2 


“Good Cookies Prowl with 
Ghosts Petals! Goblins” 


VA 
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DLLALA MENU: 


Spiced Cider @ Frosted Goblin Cake 
FOR GOBLIN CAKE 


Make a plain butter cak i 
e (recipe from 
favorite cook book). Flavor with orange od 


and rind. Bake in a shee i ” 
Cover with the ae instead of 8” layers. 


FUDGE FROSTING 


Melt together over hot water 





1 pkg. Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
Het sar Chocolate Morsels 


Stir until smooth 


Add: 


1 c. sifted confectioners’ sugar, al 
> t .: 
4 c. (approx.) hot milk & ernately with 


1 tsp. vanilla 
Beat i i 
_ until smooth and satiny. Spread on cooled 


Yield: 1% cups (sufficien 
tt wa 
ar <i ae © cover a 1014” x 


FOR FUDGE SAUCE 


Increase the amount of milk i 
in th i 
to 4 cup. Serve hot or cold. nee 


ae 
SEMI-syy 
2 TOLL House. 
BRan 



















Toll House® Cookies 
are America’s Favorite, 

all-occasion choice. Recipe 
on the back of each package. 


NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 
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The 
AHEA SAGA 


BY 


KETURAH E. BALDWIN 


This is the handbook, history, and guide 
that every home economist will want in 


her library 


108 PAGES, CLOTH BOUND 
(Quantity Prices On Request) 


$2.00 


EVERY PURCHASE 
HELPS 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 


For every copy sold in your state $1.00 will 
be deposited to Permanent Headquarters 


Fund. Your state will receive this credit. 


Write fo: 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 





® Lamont, Corliss & Co. 











- 





| 
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One corner of our new and enlarged 
Modern Test Kitchens for canned Foods 


——— 


%. 


CANNED FOODS INFORMATION CENTER! 


Panel testing of all Canned Food recipes is a “must” 





We have a new address and we hope 
you will use it often for practical 
teaching aids on Canned Foods nutri- 
tion information, recipes and menus! 


< 
New and revised materials 
yours on request! 
ERE in the Home Economics Division, 
we prepare educational literature, 
tested recipes, menus and up-to-date infor- 





mation utilizing the 

Research Laboratories for nutrition news, 
Raw Products Bureau for information on 
growing canned food crops, Labeling Divi- 
sion for descriptive labeling, Division of 
Statistics for authentic statistical reports, 
Information Division for pertinent general 
data. The work of these divisions of the 
National Canners Association is interpreted 
and passed along to you in our practical 
teaching aids. 


USE COUPON SERVICE SECTION 


Send for Canned Foods Educa- 
tional Packet which includes 


materials for students’ notebooks. 


HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
1133-20th Street, N. W. ¢ Washington 6, D. C. 
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FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JouRNAL. 





. ARMOUR AND COMPANY 

ag showings of six, 16 mm, 
sound films—“Your Frankfurter Fa- 
vorites,” “Better Bacon,” 
Beef Cookery,” “Can You Carve,” 
a Chicken The Year “Round,” 
and “Easy As Pie.” 


2. NESTLE’S SEMI-SWEET 

CHOCOLATE 

Please send me Nestle’s 
“KITCHEN PATTERNS No. 2” in- 
cluding Teacher's Manual, Student's 
Manual, and copies of “Chocolate 
Favorites’ recipe folder. Indicate 
number below. 


3. FARM & HOME FREEZER SECTION 
Nat'l. Elec. Mfrs. Ass’‘n. 
16-page home freezer manual 

“The Home Freezer Way to Better 

Home Management.” To help in 

the teaching of home freezing. 





4. NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Revised up-to-date illustrated ed- 
ucational materials. Canned foods 
from field to table, includes buying 
information and nutritive values. 
Leaflets for student notebooks. 


“ABC’s of 


5. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


Variety of teaching materia!s on 
home making and other subjects 
listed in Te aching Aids Catalog and 
separate Film Catalog. 


6. Sealtest Consumer Service 
NAT'L. DAIRY PRODUCTS CORP. 
Milk—Nature’s Most Nearly Per- 

fect Food—a new reference book, 

beautifully illustrated, presenting 
the latest nutritional information on 
milk. For teachers only. 





7. CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA 

Sample package containing one 
each of Celanese educational mate- 
rials offered to permit teacher ap- 
praisal before ordering for class- 
room use. 


8. CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 


Informative circular “Best Books 
About Foods” lists and describes 
several home economics texts, con- 
taining valuable ideas on prepara- 
tion, planning and service of foods. 








, CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 1 
| | 
| JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS | 
| 700 Victor Building | 
Washington 1, D. C. : 
! Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers ; 
| on this page which | have circled below: 
; 12 3 4 5 6 7 
| 8 9 10 11 12 13 #14 «+15 
| | 
| (PLEASE PRINT) | 
| Name | 
| | 
| Street | 
| | 
| City Zone State | 
| School or | 
Position ... Company 
Number of Students ; 

i 


October 1950 





9. FOLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Choice, tested re a, in colorful 
28-page booklet, “Variety in Food 
with Foley Kitchen Utensils.” 


10. CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 

FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit 
“HOW TO PREPARE BETTER 
BREAKFASTS” based on research 
study by School of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Georgia, in- 
cludes 32-page Teacher's Source 
Book, Wall Chart, and 25 Students’ 
Work Sheets. 


11. FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
CHIQUITA BANANA OFFERS 
—Free—To Home Economics 
Teachers—Her Banana Teaching 
Kit (See Page 617). Yes, I want 
vour Teaching Kit About Bananas. 


12. NASH-KELVINATOR CORP. 


Kelvinator’s “Kitchen Reporter” 
—reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailing list. 


13. NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


Brush up on your butter facts 
with free copies of “Butter Why's,” 
and “Glances at Butter Research”— 
two new reference books. 


14. KELLOGG COMPANY 

HANDY MEMO CALENDAR 
FOR 1950-51 SCHOOL YEAR 
(Sept.-June): 11 x 8% inches, spiral 
bound. Historical events and holi- 
days are marked, plus holiday 
breakfast menus. Also space for 
memo jottings each day of the 
month. Offered for limited time 
only. Send your request soon. 


15. PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE 
BUREAU 

Wall chart in full color (27” x 
40”) the preferred methods of cof- 
fee-making; Student Manual, “Cof- 
fee Now Being Served”; small rep- 
lica (8%” x 11”) of wall chart for 
home use of students. 
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I suppose every teacher feels the same challenge I do looking at a 
new class. This is not just a sea of faces confronting me, but thirty 
distinct personalities each with his or her individual needs . . . and 
it’s my job to discover what they are. An important part of that job, 
I know, is understanding the health and nutrition habits of each one 
of these boys and girls. That’s why one of the first things I do each 
year as part of our nutrition education program is to find out how 
each child’s eating habits can be improved. Helping these youngsters 
make health gains is one of my job’s greatest satisfactions. 


This teacher is typical of many from every state in the Union 
who write General Mills requesting food survey forms or nutrition 
education materials. Every year more and more teachers are real- 
izing what a great contribution they can make toward im- — 
proving the health of America’s children by integrating . 
nutrition studies into their curriculums. If you would 
like help in this important work, why not let us pro- 
vide you with materials, plans and guidance for a 
complete nutrition education program. Write today 
to: Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








RECORD OF A COUNTY 


Emphasis on nutrition in the 
schools of this typical Midwest 
county resulted in the following im- 
provement. 


NUMBER GOOD POOR 
SURVEYED DIETS DIETS 





1948 | 1,082 | 34% | 37% 











1950 | 859 | 48% | 24% 





14% more children reporting good diets! 













Copyright 1950, General Mills, Ing. 
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NEW 
HOMEMAKING 
FILMSTRIP 


THE GRACIOUS HOSTESS 


Stimulating pictorial presentation showing the student 
, to achieve gracious living through planned dining 





in the home Includes serving food attractively, modern 
buffet luncheons, poultry and meat carving, table eti 
quette, ete Based on the text MEAL PLANNING 
AND TABLE SERVICE 
Wonderful aid for teachers Permits attention to be 
called to the most important points in the easiest 
manner. Price, net $3.00 

MEAL PLANNING AND TABLE SERVICE 
This best selling text has the answer to every problem of food planning, prepara 
tion and service—perfect for the home economics class By McLear $3.00 

YOUR MILLINERY 
A ba t for the millinery student Step-by-step procedure 
2 


By Reiser $2.75 


Consniet 
910 Duroe Blidg., Peoria, Ill. 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., lat. “““sce coupon for Special Offer 


llustrated 








For Teachers and Pupils! 


NUTRITION AND DIETETICS IN DENTAL HEALTH 

Ruth H. Roworth, B. A., B. 8., M. Ed., School 

of Dentistry, University of Pennsylvania, Phila. 
For the Reference Shelf of your High School Library 
and Home Economics Department. 
Simple, readable style easy to understand. 

$3.50 (postage included) 

150 N. 6th St., Phila. 6 


College Offset Press 


Jwe 











OF- 


to faster food preparation 







1) FOLEY FOOD MILL is three utensils in one— 
a masher, ricer, and strainer. 

3aby Size, $1.79 . Household Size, $2.19 
Canning-Freezing Size, $3.25 * Master Size, $6.50 
2) FOLEY SISTER SIFTERS SET... 
sifting need. 


l-cup sifts into measuring cup ¢* 5-cup 
comes apart to wash. Boxed set, $2.38. 


meets every 


3) FOLEY CHOPPER chops, shreds, dices vege- 
tables and fruits. Cubes steak. 3 stainless blades, 
spring action. 89¢. 


4) FOLEY BLENDING FORK, with curved tines, 
cuts shortening, blends gravies, creams 
sauces. 49¢. 


5) FOLEY JUICER strains as it juices. Fits 
ver cup. Easy to clean. Aluminum. 39¢. 


Foley Mfg. Co., 3311-10 W. E. Sth St. 
Minneapolis 18, Minn. 

Please send: [) Professional offer on 
Foley equipment [) Special School Dis- 
count on Foley equipment used as labora- 
tory equipment. 
Name 
School__ 
Address___ 


City. 


Taunt oe a o 


"Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
wo" as ADvraTIst® rata 


Title 


_ State. 
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HOME 
ECONOMICS 


in 
Higher 
Edueation 


A comprehensive study of home economies in 
colleges and universities with specific criteria 
for the evaluation of home economics depart- 
ments. 

Prepared by the Committee on Criteria for 
Evaluating College Home Economics Pro- 
grams. 

Gladys Branegan, Ohio State University, 


Chairman. 


177 PAGES, CLOTH BOUND....52.50 


Additional copies of Appendix B, the criteria 
list for evaluating college home economics pro- 


oe 


and 


grams, may be ordered separately. . . 


Use the 


. / 
mail your orde r now: 


convenient orde r blanl bel 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, 
700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. (¢ 


pies of 


IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


send 


ECONOMICS 


Please 
HOME 
Please send pies of 


APPENDIX B 


Name. ; 
(Please print) 
Street 
City Zone. State 
[] Check 
[] Money Order for $.. enclosed 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No dis- 
count. Payable in advance. Replies returned promptly. 





The Procter & Gamble Company 


Home Economics graduate interested in teaching and food 
demonstration. Excellent remuneration. Some experience in 
teaching or extension work desirable but not absolutely neces- 
sary. Position involves travel during school year. Territory 
to be covered west of the Mississippi. Write giving full 
details regarding education and experience. All replies held 
in strictest confidence. Lydia Cooley, M.A.&R. Building, 
Ivorydale, Ohio. 





HELP WANTED 


FOOD ADMINISTRATORS for California State Hospitals. 
Hospital experience and approved internship in institutional 
management or dietetics to qualify for Institution Food Ad- 
ministrator, Grade 1, $281-$341; Grade 2, $341-$415. Secure 
official application form from Recruitment Section, Dept. F-1, 
State Personnel Board, Sacramento 14, California. 





Wanted: Cafeteria Manager for cafeteria, women’s building, 
downtown, mid-west city. Experience needed in personnel 
training, production, purchasing, food cost control, and serv- 
ing large groups. Salary open. Box J-15, A.H.E.A., 700 
Victor Building. Washington 1, D. C. 





PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Executive Service Corporation, 19 West 44th Street, New York 
City, is pleased to announce the appointment of Mrs. Alice 
Ross McCarthy as Placement Manager of their Professional 
Division. Mrs. McCarthy, a graduate home economist profes- 
sionally trained in placement work, specializes in serving the 
home economics field. She is actively cooperating with the 
Home Economics in Business group in New York City, and 
has broad contacts in business and industry, institutional and 
educational fields throughout the country. When you are in 
need of a new person for your staff, or are seeking a position, 
do write or visit our offices. 





HOME ECONOMISTS 


Use our specialized service for placements in business and 
college teaching. Openings now for experienced and inexpe- 
rienced women in all parts of the United States. Salaries 
$2,700 to $8,000. 


Send $2.00 registration fee for application form and additional 
information. 


We are bonded and licensed by the State of Nebraska. Fees 
approved by the Department of Labor. 


24 years of placement experience 


Mary E. Sather 


138 North 12th Street. Lincoln. Nebraska 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
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Every teacher knows girls pass 
along much incorrect “hearsay” 


MENSTRUATION has deep significance in a girl's life. 
Yet many young moderns are passing along old tales dis- 
credited ages ago. Send for the teachers’ Manual of Men- 
struation called “How Times Have Changed.”’ It will help 
you make sure that your students have correct information 
on this subject. 

It is a modern manual and includes discussion of the 
Tampax method of sanitary protection. Tampax discards 
belts, pins and outside pads. There is no restricting bulk 
and nothing to chafe or cause odor. It actually removes 
the possibility of anyone's knowing that the “‘difficult 
days’ have come. 

The use of Tampax is highly conducive to the mainte- 
nance of the students’ morale at these times and you can 
confidently give it your approval. Please note that a special 
folder is available for students. Check coupon. All ma- 
terial is free. 


Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 


TTT TTT tet eeceeeeee eames eee eenneaam 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED JHE-100-¥ 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send the free material checked. ( Tampax manual 
for teachers “How Times Have Changed.” () Sample box 
of Tampax containing Regular, Super, Junior absorb- 
encies. 0 Booklet for students “Coming of Age” with 
order card for additional free supply. 


Name ..--scececs eecccce cberecsoceseccessoeeseseose 
School Address. .2.-cccccs sccccccccecsssccesessseses 
City. - - Ty » GABUD. cc ccccccces 


_ eee ee 
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ATTENTION 
AHEA MEMBERS 


Who will be the 20,000th Member of the 
American Home Economics Association? 


Will a friend of yours receive the special recognition being planned 


for the 20,000th person to join AHEA? Tell your friends that AHEA 


will honor its 20,000th member—Urge them to join—it is important 


to affiliate with a group which is working together to promote every 


phase of home economics. 


Tell Them That... . 


“Belonging to AHEA keeps us on our toes . . . helps us 
know what’s happening in home economics . . . makes us 
proud of our profession and fellow members helps us 


realize our bit counts for better living everywhere!” 


Professional Requirements 
for Membership in AHEA . . 


A degree from a college or university with a major in 
home economics; or a degree from a college or university 
with a major in a related field (as biological science, 
psychology, art) and, in addition, evidence . . . that 
through subsequent training or experience the person has 


become, in interest and practice, a home economist. 


=> 


Mail this application to: 


American Home Economics 
Association 


700 Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 


Application for Membership in AHEA: 


PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENTS (check one only) 


Colleges and Universities 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 
Extension Service 

| Farmers Home Administration 

| Home Economics in Business 
[|] H. E. in Institution Administration 

| Homemaking 
Research 
Social Welfare and Public Health 


SUBJECT-MATTER DIVISIONS (check one only) 


Art 
| Family Economics—Home Management 
Family Relations and Child Development 
| Food and Nutrition 
Housing 
Textiles and Clothing 


Name 
Street 
City State 
Occupation 
Degree College 


Major Subject 


Experience in Home Economics 











Octobe r 1950 
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Vol. - 


2. No. 8 


—_— 


This is number three of a series of three announcements of nutrition research. 


Keeping up with 


Nutrition Research 


Studies now available on the use 
of fat in intravenous feeding 


ECENTLY, a group of scientists made 
R extensive studies with animals to 
explore this important phase of intravenous 
nutrition. Their work, published a short 
time ago, discloses that finely emulsified 
solutions of oils—butter oil among 
them—were tested on 


experimental animals.* 


Actual clinical trials are just beginning, 
but there is recorded evidence that fat 
emulsions may be given safely 


to human subjects.** 


Should this dramatic new application of 
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fats be perfected, it would prove an 
invaluable aid in counteracting a calorie 
deficiency in the patient who is unable to 
take food by mouth. Certainly, it would 
fulfill an urgent need for a method of 
supplementing caloric intake in many 


pre- and post-operative cases. 


*Stare, F. J., Mann, G. V., Geyer, R. P. and 
Watkin, D. M. The need of fat in intra- 
venous feeding, J. Am. Oil Chem. Soc. 
26:145 (April) 1949. 


**Mann, G. V., Geyer, R. P., Watkin, D. M. 
and Stare, F. J. Parenteral nutrition 1X. 
Fat emulsions for intravenous nutrition 

in man. J. Lab. Clin. Med. 34:699 

(May) 1949. 


tt DA TROY COUNCIL... 


111 North Canal Street . Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 ... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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a the Lippincott list -o* 


The Family and Its Relationships—Revised 
By Groves-Skinner-Swenson 
A basal text for the high school family relationships course, 
this text covers all important phases of present-day family life. 
Child Care and Guidance 
By Goodspeed-Mason-Woods 
This text is designed for use as a basal text in all high school 
courses, or units of courses, dealing with the care and training 


of children. 
Send for examination copies 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Chicago Philadelphia Dallas New York Atlanta 








NEW 
PUBLICATIONS LIST 


Available October 1950 


Your own Association, AHEA, pub- 
lishes many important books and 
pamphlets in your fie!d of interest 


in home economics. 


Career Aids 

Art 

Family Economics 
Consumer Problems 
Food and Nutrition 
Housing and Equipment 
Textiles and Clothing 


Just to mention a few! 


Clip and mail this coupon 


EE Re ee eo ee ee 





Street Ce eee aR ET Re TEN Oe TI 





City sii cicacsiitaiiiee 





Mail to: 


American Home Economics Association 
700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
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COFFEE NOW BEING SERVED! 


...0 piece study unit for 





New 6-page 
Student Manual — 
plus small wall chart 


en 


M.... a homemaker wins a reputation with a good 
cup of coffee. This new classroom study unit will help 
your student-homemakers learn how to make the very 
best coffee possible. It visualizes and discusses step-by- 
step directions for correct brewing, together with 
practical suggestions for introducing the popular 
coffee flavor into a variety of delicious and nutritious 
drinks and desserts. 


The wall chart is a beauty in color. In clear words and 
lively pictures, it explains the three preferred methods 
of making America’s favorite beverage. 


The Student Manual, “Coffee Now Being Served”, is a 
fascinating story about beverages—their nutritional 
and “enjoyment” values. Included too: Interesting 
facts about caffeine, a discussion of coffee blends and 
how to judge and make good coffee. Plus an 84%” x 11” 
replica of the wall chart for students to take home. 







Substitute Cookery Section will be a joy in your class- 
work. Instead of the usual limited, specialized recipes, 
this section of the Manual makes coffee a versatile 
ingredient in menu matters. It can be used as a domi- 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Brazil * Colombia * Costa Rica * Cuba * Dominican Republic 


El Salvador * Guatemala * Honduras * Mexico * Venezuela 


ME Nptdeccisensadassanesecansnentordeaseneguwesivisasceeduwaln 
y 
SJ 
classroom and laboratory use 
da How le make AUT COEF EE _ 
a bank 5% -_ & ™s 





Classroom Wall Chart 
—27" x 40% 
in full color 


ee 


nant flavoring, a secondary flavoring or as a substitute 
ingredient in dozens of standard recipes. Recipes-in- 
brief give the students a start—and from there they 
can have the fun of experimenting on their own. 


Suggested class projects and home experiences com- 
plete the Student Manual. 


TF n00 £6 You 


one large Wall Chart 





and one Student M 1. Ex both and then write 
for as many Manuals as you need. All free, 
of course. You'll find quantity order coupon j 


with your first samples. 


4 
— 
ay et : 
’ 


Mail this coupon for FREE sample of 
Wall Chart and Student Manual “Coffee Now Being 
Served” 

To: Educational Dept., Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 
Dept. J-1, 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Ty ar acer cals ieee fd eo rd dhe white tincie testi hake wee 
Position Pee ee 


School Name and Address 


P.O. & Zone....... Pehcatiuien Be cGnacke 
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GRAPE JUICE—even when produced by the most 
modern processes —has a naturally low vitamin C 
content. It is sound practice, nutritionally, to boost 
this value so that it equals fruits with a naturally high 
ascorbic acid value. It's good practice for two rea- 
sons. First, because consumers rely on juices for daily 
vitamin C intake, (leading juice packers now make 
label claims for their product). Second, with the ad- 
dition of ascorbic acid packers achieve new high 
standards of quality. 

It is in the public interest to standardize the vitamin 
C content of all canned, frozen, or concentrated 
juices—grape, apple, pineapple, citrus, tomato and 
vegetable blends so that consumers can count on any 
one of these juices to supply guaranteed minimum 
and adequate amounts of the important nutritional 
factor, ascorbic acid. 


ROCHE 


ASCORBIC ACID 


for Handardizalion 















TLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 


















































M TIPS for Teenagers 





\ “ 
4 _ The Starlet Type is usually the healthy type. Rea 
‘ IN) sparkle gets you farther these days! And you're fa 
ay 
AS tan 44 more likely to sparkle when you eat a good break 
™ > *» . . : » » * . ’ 
ion | fast, including a big bowl! of Kellogg’s PEP, milk 
‘ . . . 
and fruit! PEP gives you more vitamins than any 
other wheat flakes cereal! The day’s full requir 
= , ment of vitamin D. Supplies vitamin B;, too... 
yy and the other vitamins found in toasted whol 


it. Yes, Kellogg’s PEP is a breakfast dish that 


al really send you! 


Weight- watching sense You can check weight | 


more accurately if you always weigh yourself at . > ‘s 
same time of day, in same clothes (like when you \ 
rise and shine). And if you're starting to bulge, Dd) 
firmly cut out the gook nibbling, and eat at regula) 

‘ meals. Biggest mistake you can make is to ski; 

Na : breakfast. Try Kellogg’s PEP and milk tomorrow 

a delish dish that serves a good bit of nourish- LU 

ment you need for health and growth — oS 


Be bright about breakfast! Skipping it leads to 10 o’cloc) 
a Caz imp. But you'll breeze through the morning if you start 
si) | h at least %4 of your day’s calories ... including 
av, Ty a bow! of Kellogg’s PEP! These crisp whole wheat flakes 


a quick refueling, plus important minera 


‘ ALS PLEASE POST THIS ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 


| Fora better breaktast 
better eat [illoyges 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES + PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES + ALL-BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES + CORN-SOYA 








FREE—TO HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 
Handy Memo Calendar for 1950-51 School Year ( Sept -June) 
t d. Hist 























































YOUR HOME AND YOU 


New Edition 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of the new 
revision of this successful basic text. The book deals 
with food, clothing, shelter, family living, and personal 
development. In preparing the new edition, changes 
were made on more than 100 pages to bring the con- 
eawaeartes tents into line with new information and techniques DULCIE G DONOVAN 
having to do with improvements in everyday living. 


YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material | Family Living, The Happy Way of Doing 
for a composite course covering the main | Things, Learning to be a Likable Person, 
aspects of Home Economics. A few of the 46 | Planned Spending of Money and Time, Waste 
chapter headings indicate the timely topics | Not, Want Not, The Charm of Becoming Color, 
which fill the book—Getting a Meal, Facts and | Fitting Garments, Finishing Processes, Cleanli- 
False Notions about Nutrition, When Winter | ness and Safety in the Home, Leisure Time is 









































Comes—Canning, Quick-Freezing, Successful | Choosing Time. WORKBOOK. 
FOODS FOR HOME —__ THE MODE IN 
AND SCHOOL mR] DRESS AND HOME 
/ 
New Edition ou I} New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer tee = By Dulcie G. Donovan 
7 ° ° . 46 See yA 
New data and guidance in nutri-  ——_——— Our cut shows the new cover de- 
tion, suggestions on child feeding, 9 cq sign for the new edition of Mrs. 
new sections on pressure cooking, V Donovan’s attractive book. Per- 
kitchen safety, and stretching the Fe sonal charm is the keynote of the 
food allowance, methods of quick- MODE IN DRESS AND HOME. 
freezing foods, helpful suggestions i The new revision has changes 
about kitchen equipment, mixing , which appear on 114 pages. There 
cakes the quick way, and popular are 86 new cuts of which 16 are in 
cookie recipes, are included in the color. The new drawings will be 
revised edition of FOODS FOR found to be delightfully in har- 
HOME AND SCHOOL. Also, 20 mony with the latest fashions. 
new illustrations increase the OTHER TEXTBOOKS worRKBOOK. 
ake attractiveness. IN HOME 
gti WORKBOOK IN ECONOMICS THE GIRL TODAY 
qa HOME MAKING ic a THE WOMAN TOMORROW 
Be New Edition LOOKING TOWARD By Lucretia P. Hunter 
98 By Carlotta C. Greer MARRIAGE To help girls meet the problems 
i] 5 dition to new problems and Johnson, Randolph, and of life, this book discusses the cus- 
~ “4 . y . . 
7 the new edition of WORK- Pixley toms of the social world, the pro- 
fad prieties at home, the conventions 


1ew illustrations introducing —— of conduct when in the company of 
— The book emphasizes pgoys’ GUIDE TO LIVING men, the influence of clothing and 
a¢ bnt facts and procedures a voice on personality. There are 
eeds to know, and points the special sections on manners in the 


ae IN HOME MAKING con- 
on tt 


Fay Mack Scharmer 


» put her knowledge and — street car, manners at a college 
experiences into everyday fROM THIMBLE TO GOWN Prom, and manners in an airliner. 
2. New Teachers’ Manual. The book is attractively illustrated. 


Van Gilder 


DRESS» HOME 
WORKBOOK 


1 
Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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